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CHAPTER VIII. A HOUSE OF MOURNING. 


Ture was sorrow at the Abbey House 
' deeper and wilder than had entered within 
those doors for many a year. To Mrs. 
Tempest the shock of her husband’s death 
} was overwhelming. Her easy, luxurious, 
monotonous life had been very sweet to 
her, but her husband had been the dearest 
part of life. She had taken little trouble 
i to express her love for him, quite willing 
that he should take it for granted. She 
i} had been self-indulgent and vain; seeking 
# her own ease, spending money and care 
H on her own adornment; but she had not 
forgotten to make the squire’s life pleasant 
to him also. Newly-wedded lovers in the 
fair honeymoon-stage of existence could 
not have been fonder of each other than 
the middle-aged squire and his some- 
what faded wife. His loving eyes had 
never seen Time’s changes in Pamela 
Tempest’s pretty face, the lessening bright- 
‘ness of the eyes, the duller tints of the 
complexion, the loss of youth’s glow and 
glory. To him she had always appeared 
, the most beautiful woman in the world. 
And now the fondly-indulged wife could 
do nothing but lie on her sofa and shed a 
f rain of incessant tears, and drink strong 
tea, which had lost its power to comfort or 
# exhilarate. She would see no one. She 
could not even be roused to interest her- 
self in her mourning, though, with a hand- 
some widow, Pauline thought that ought 
to be all important. 
“There are so many styles of widows’ 
| caps now, ma’am. You really ought to 
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see them, and choose for yourself,” urged 
Pauline, an honest young Englishwoman, 
who had begun life as Polly, but whom 
Mrs. Tempest had elevated into Pauline. 

“What does it matter, Pauline? Take 
anything you like. He will not be there 
to see.” 


Here the ready tears flowed afresh. 
That was the bitterest of all. That she 
should look nice in her mourning, and 
Edward not be there to praise her. In 
her feebleness she could not imagine life 
without him. She would hear his step at 
her door surely, his manly voice in the 
corridor. She would awake from this 
awful dream, in which he was not, and 
find him, and fall into his arms, and sob 
out her grief upon his breast, and tell him 
all she had suffered. 

That was the dominant feeling in this 
weak soul. He could not be gone. 

Yet the truth came back upon her in 
hideous distinctness every now and then— 
came back suddenly and awfully, like the 
swift revelation of a desolate plague- 
stricken scene under a lightning flash. 
He was gone. He was lying in his coffin, 
in the dear old Tudor hall where they had 
sat so cosily. Those dismal reiterated 
strokes of the funeral-bell meant that his 
burial was at hand. They were moving 
the coffin already perhaps. His place 
knew him no more. 

She tottered to the darkened window, 
lifted the edge of the blind, and looked 
out. The funeral train was moving slowly 
along the carriage sweep, through the 
winding shrubberied road. How long, and 
black, and solemnly splendid the proces- 
sion looked. Everybody had loved and 
respected him. It was a grand funeral. 
The thought of this general homage gave 
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a faint thrill of comfort to the widow’s 
heart. 

“My noble husband,” she ejaculated, 
“who could help loving you?” 

It seemed to her only a little while ago 
that she had driven up to the Tudor porch 
for the first time after her happy honey- 
moon, when she was in the bloom of youth 
and beauty, and life was like a schoolgirl’s 
happy dream. 

“‘ How short life is,” she sobbed; “ how 
cruelly short for those who are happy!” 

With Violet grief was no less passionate; 
but it did not find its sole vent in tears. 
The stronger soul was in rebellion against 
Providence. She kept aloof from her 
mother in this time of sorrow. What 
could they say to each other? They could 
only cry together. Violet shut herself in 
her room, and refused to see anyone, 
except patient Miss McCroke, who was 
always bringing her cups of tea, or basins 
of arrowroot; trying to coax her to take 
some kind of nourishment; dabbing her 
hot forehead with eau-de-cologne—doing 
all those fussy little kindnesses which are 
so acutely aggravating in a great sorrow. 

“Let me lie on the ground alone, and 
think of him, and wail for him.” 

That is what Violet Tempest would 
have said, if she could have expressed 
her desire clearly. 

Roderick Vawdrey went back to the 
Abbey House after the funeral, and con- 
trived to see Miss McCroke, who was full 
of sympathy for everybody. 

“Do let me see Violet, that’s a dear 
creature,” he said. “I can’t tell you how 
unhappy I am about her. I can’t get her 
face out of my thoughts, as I saw it that 
dreadful night when I led her horse home 
—the wild sad eyes, the white lips.” 

“She is not fit to see anyone,” said Miss 
McCroke; “but perhaps it might rouse 
her a little to see you.” 

Miss McCroke had an idea that all 
mourners ought to be roused; that much 
indulgence in grief for the dead was re- 
prehensible. 

“Yes,” answered Rorie eagerly, “she 
would see me, I know. We are like 
brother and sister.” 

“Come into the schoolroom,” said the 
governess, “and I’ll see what I can do.” 

The schoolroom was Vixen’s own par- 
ticular den, and was not a bit like the 
popular idea of a schoolroom. 

It was a pretty little room, with a high 
wooden dado, painted pale green, and a 
high-art paper of amazing ugliness, with 





brown and red storks on a dull green 
ground. The high-art paper was enlivened 
with horsey caricatures by Leech, and a 
menagerie of pottery animals on various 
brackets. 

A pot or a pan had been stuck into 
every corner that would hold one. There 
were desks, and boxes, and wickerwork 
baskets of every shape and kind, a dwarf 
oak bookcase on either side of the fire- 
place, with the books all at sixes and 
sevens, leaning against each other as if 
they were intoxicated. The broad mantel- 
piece presented a confusion of photographs, 
cups and saucers, violet jars, and Dresden 
shepherdesses. Over the quaint old Ve- 
netian glass dangled Vixen’s first trophy, 
the fox’s brush, tied with a scarlet ribbon. 
There were no birds, or squirrels, or dor- 
mice, for Vixen was too fond of the 
animal creation to saut her favourites up 
in cages; but there was a black bearskin 
spread in a corner for Argus to lie upon. 
In the wide low windows there were two 
banks of bright autumn flowers, pom- 
pons and dwarf roses, mignonette and 
veronica. 

Miss McCroke drew up the blind and 
stirred the fire. 

“T’ll go and ask her to come,” she 
said. 

‘* Do, like a dear,” said Rorie. 

He paced the room while she was gone, 
full of sadness. He had been very fond of 
the squire, and that awfully sudden death, 
an apoplectic seizure, instantaneous as a 
thunderbolt, had impressed him very 
painfully. It was his first experience of 
the kind, and it was infinitely terrible to 
him. It seemed to him a long time before 
Vixen appeared, and then the door opened, 
and a slim black figure came in, a white 
fixed face looked at him piteously, with 
tearless eyes, made big by a great grief. 
She came leaning on Miss McCroke, as if 
she could hardly walk unaided. The face 
was stranger to him than an altogether 
unknown face. It was Violet Tempest 
with all the vivid joyous life gone out of 
her, like a lamp that is extinguished. 

He took her cold trembling hands and 
drew her gently to a chair, and sat down 
beside her. 

“‘T wanted so much to see you, dear,” 
he said, “to tell you how sorry we all 
are for you—my mother, my aunt, and 
cousin”’—Violet gave a faint shiver— 
“all of us. The duke liked your dear 
father so much. It was quite a shock to 
him.” 
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“You are very good,” Violet said 
mechanically. 

She sat by him pale and still as marble, 
looking at the ground. His voice and 
presence impressed her but faintly, like 
something a long way off. She was think- 
ing of her dead father. She saw nothing 
but that one awful figure. They had laid 
him in his grave by this time. The cold 
cruel earth had fallen upon him and hidden 
him forever from the light; he was shut 
away forever from the fair glad world; 
he who had been so bright and cheerful, 
whose respence had carried gladness every- 
where. 

“Ts the funeral quite over?” she asked 
presently, without lifting her heavy «ye- 
lids. 

“Yes, dear. It was a noble funeral. 
Everybody was there—rich and poor. 
Everybody loved him.” 

“The poor most of all,” she said. 
know how good he was to them.” 

Somebody knocked at the door and 
asked something of Miss McCroke, which 
obliged the governess to leave her pupil. 
Roderick was glad at her departure. That 
substantial figure in its new black dress 
had been a hindrance to freedom of con- 
versation. 

Miss McCroke’s absence did not loosen 
Violet’s tongue. She sat looking at the 
ground, and was dumb. That silent grief 
was very awful to Roderick. 

“Violet, why don’t you talk to me about 
your sorrow,” he said. “Surely you can 
trust me—your friend—your brother!” 

That last word stung her into speech. 
The dark eyes shot a swift angry glance 
at him. 

“You have no right to call yourself 
that,” she said ; “ you have not treated me 
like a sister.” 

“ How not, dear P”’ 

“You should have told me about your 
engagement—that you were going to marry 
Lady Mabel Ashbourne.” 

“Should I?” exclaimed Rorie, amazed. 
“Tf I had I should have told you an 
arrant falsehood. I am not engaged to 
my cousin Mabel. I am not going to 
marry her.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter in the least 
whether you are or not,” returned Vixen, 
with a weary air. “Papa is dead, and 
trifles like that can’t affect me now. But 
: felt it unkind of you at the time I heard 
it. 

“And where and how did you hear this 
wonderful news, Vixen?” asked Rorie, 
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very pleased to get her thoughts away 
from her grief, were it only for a minute. 

“ Mamma told me that everybody said 
you were engaged, and that the fact was 
quite obvious.” 

“What everybody says, and what is 
quite obvious, is very seldom true, Violet. 
You may take that for a first principle in 
worldly philosophy. I am not engaged to 
anyone. I have no thought of getting 
married—for the next three years.” 

Vixen received this information with 
chilling silence. She would have been 
very glad to hear it, perhaps, a week ago— 
at which time she had found it a sore 
thing to think of her old playfellow as 
Lady Mabel’s affianced husband—but it 
mattered nothing now. The larger grief 
had swallowed up all smaller grievances. 
Roderick Vawdrey had receded into re- 
mote distance. He was no one, nothing, 
in a world that was suddenly emptied of 
all delight. 

“What are you going to do, dear?” 
asked Roderick, presently. “If you shut 
yourself up in your room and abandon 
yourself to grief, you will make yourself 
very ill. You ought to go away somewhere 
for a little while.” 

“ Forever!” exclaimed Vixen passion- 
ately. “Do you think I can ever endure 
this dear home without papa? There is 
not a thing I look at that doesn’t speak to 
me of him. The dogs, the horses—I almost 
hate them for reminding me so cruelly. 
Yes, we are going away at once, I believe. 
Mamma said so when I saw her this 
morning.” 

“Your poor mamma! How does she 
bear her grief?” 

“‘Oh, she cries, and cries, and cries,” 
said Vixen, rather contemptuously. “I 
think it comforts her to cry. I can’t cry. 
I am like the dogs. If I did not restrain 
myself with all my might I should howl. 
I should like to lie on the ground outside 
his door—just as his dog does—and to 
refuse to eat or drink till I died.” 

“ But, dear Violet, you are not alone in 
the world. You have your poor mamma 
to think of.” 

“‘Mamma—yes. I am sorry for her, of 
course. But she is only like a lay-figure 
in my life. Papa was everything.” 

“Do you know where your mamma is 
going to take you ?” 

“No, I neither know nor care. It will 
be to a house with four walls and a roof, I 
suppose. It will be all the same to me 
wherever it is.” 
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What could Roderick say? It was too 
soon to talk about hope or comfort. His 
heart was rent by this dull silent grief; 
but he could do nothing except sit there 
silently by Vixen’s side with her cold 
unresponsive hands held in his. 

Miss McCroke came back presently, 
followed by a maid carrying a pretty 
little Japanese tea-tray. 

“T have just been giving your poor 
mamma a cup of tea, Violet,” said the 
governess. “Mr. Clements has been telling 
her about the will, and it has been quite 
too much for her. She was almost hyste- 
rical. But she’s better now, poor dear. 
And now we'll all have some tea. Bring 
the table to the fire, Mr. Vawdrey, please, 
and let us make ourselves comfortable,” 
concluded Miss McCroke with an assump- 
tion of mild cheerfulness. 

Perhaps there is not in all nature so 
cheerful a thing as a good sea-coal fire. It 
will be cheerful in the face of affliction. 
It sends out its gushes of warmth and 
brightness, its gay little arrowy flames that 
appear and disappear like elves dancing 
their midnight waltzes on a barren moor. 
It seems to say “ Look at me and be com- 
forted! Look at meand hope! So from 
the dull blackness of sorrow rise the many 
coloured lights of new-born joy.” 

Vixen suffered her chair to be brought 
near that cheery fire, and just then Argus 
crept into the room and nestled at her side. 
Roderick seated himself at the other side 
of the hearth—a bright little hearth with 
its border of high-art tiles, illuminated 
with the story of “Mary, Mary, quite 
contrary,” done in pre-Raffaelite style by 
a famous painter. Miss McCroke poured 
out the tea in the quaint old red and blue 
Worcester cups, and kept up that assump- 
tion of cheerfulness. She would not have 
permitted herself to smile yesterday; but 
now the funeral was over, the blinds were 
drawn up, and a mild cheerfulness was 
allowable. 

“If you would condescend to tell me 
where you are going, Vixen, I might con- 
trive to come there too, by-and-by. We 
could have some rides together. You'll 
take Arion, of course? ” 

“T don’t know that I shall ever ride 
again,” answered Violet with a shudder. 

Could she ever forget that awful ride? 
Roderick hated himself for his foolish 
speech. 

“Violet will have to devote herself to 
her studies very assiduously for the next 
two years,” said Miss McCroke. “She is 





much more backward than I like a pupil 
of mine to be at sixteen.” 

“Yes, lam going to grind at three or 
four foreign grammars, and to give my 
mind to latitude and longitude, and frac- 
tions, and decimals,” said Vixen, with a 
bitter laugh. “ Isn’t that cheering ? ” 

“Whatever you do, Vixen,” cried Rode- 
rick earnestly, “don’t be a paradigm.” 

“ What's that ?” 

“An example, a model, a paragon, a 
perfect woman, nobly planned, &c.- Be 
anything but that, Vixen, if you love me.” 

“T don’t think there is much fear of 
any of us being perfect,” said Miss McCroke 
severely. “Imperfection is more in the line 
of humanity.” 

“Do you think so? I find there is a 
great deal too much perfection in this 
world, too many faultless people—I hate 
them.” 

“Isn’t that a confession of faultiness on 
your side?” suggested Miss McCroke. 

“Tt may be. But it’s the truth.” 

Vixen sat with dry hollow eyes staring 
at the fire. She had heard their talk as if it 
had been something a long way off. Argus 
nestled closer and closer at her knee, and 
she patted his big blunt head absently, 
with a dim sense of comfort in this brute 
love, which she had not derived from 
human sympathy. 

Miss McCroke went on talking and 
arguing with Korie, with a view to sus- 
taining that fictitious cheerfulness which 
might beguile Vixen into brief oblivion of 
her griefs. But Vixen was not so to be 
beguiled. She was with them, but not of 
them. Her haggard eyes stared at the 
fire, and her thoughts were with the dear 
dead father, over whose newly-filled grave 
the evening shadows were closing. 





MELODRAMA. 


TsE production of a play called A Tale 
of Mystery, at Covent-Garden Theatre, in 
1802, was the occasion of very considerable 


excitement. The new work, avowedly 
borrowed from the French stage by Mr. 
Holeroft, the author of The Road to Ruin, 
was described in the playbills as “a melo- 
drama.” To the British playgoer of the 
period the term was very strange; doubt 
prevailed, indeed, as to its precise sig- 
nification. Young Mr. Harris, the son of 
the Covent-Garden manager, had assuredly 
forgotten his Greek when he wrote from 
Paris to his friend Frederick Reynolds, 
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the dramatist: “At the Porte St. Martin 
an entirely novel species of entertainment 
is performed called melodrama, mixing, 
as the name implies (méler drame), the 
drama and ballet of action, which latter it 
will probably supersede.” He continues: 
“ Holcroft, I understand, has translated 
one of these pieces for Covent Garden, and 
it will shortly be produced under the title 
of A Tale of Mystery.” 

The new production was received with 
great applause, and was played on thirty- 
seven nights during its first season—a 
“long run” for those times. Genest 
makes mention of it as the first and best 
of “those melodramas with which the 
stage was afterwards inundated.” He 
hastens to denounce, however, as “an un- 
justifiable species of the drama,” this 
“mixture of dialogue and dumb-show 
accompanied by music.” It seems that 
at this time a measure of pantomime 
was indispensable to melodrama. In A 
Tale of Mystery, Farley, a skilled panto- 
mimist, appeared with distinction as 
Francisco, a dumb man, whose life, for 
various reasons, is placed in constant peril 
from the assaults of hired assassins. The 
scene is laid in Savoy, and the fable is 
highly seasoned with romance and mystery 
of what may be called the Mrs. Radcliffe 
pattern. The music was supplied by 
Dr. Busby,* a composer, whose literary 
pretensions incurred the bitter ridicule 
of Lord Byron. 

Melodrama was, in truth, a consequence 
of the severity of the French stage. The 
prohibitions under which the drama 
laboured induced a sort of unnatural 
growth in a special direction. Schlegel, 
writing early in the century, notes that 
dramatic poetry in Paris ssed “a 
certain point of contact with the police,” 
and that the restrictions placed upon the 
leading theatres banished to the minor 
stages all new and mixed attempts at 
histrionic entertainment. Of these, melo- 
drama, of course, constituted the chief 
part. For some years the melodramas 
produced in Paris had far exceeded in 
number all the other plays put together. 
Schlegel is careful to add that French 
melodrama is not to be understood simply 
as a play interspersed with music, but as 
an exhibition of wonderful and adventurous 
actions, a marvellous story related in em- 
phatic prose, with suitable scenes, decora- 
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tions, and dresses. Geoffroy, the famous 
French critic, has defined melodrama to 
be “opera in prose, which is merely 
spoken, and to which music discharges 
the duty of a valet de chambre, because 
her office is simply to announce the actors.” 
This definition omits all mention of the 
kind of fable peculiar to melodrama; and 
no doubt in the first instance melodrama 
was to be distinguished rather by its 
manner than its matter. A Tale of 
Mystery had been preceded by such plays 
as The Castle Spectre; Deaf and Damb; 
Obi, or, Three-fingered Jack; and The 
Children in the Wood, to name no more, 
which might now be safely classed as 
melodramas. They were not so described 
or accepted, however, upon their first 
production. Colman’s Iron Chest and 
The Mountaineers were known as musical 
plays; no one had yet accounted them melo- 

Inkle and Yarico, by the same 
writer, was called an opera; a little more 
or less of music effected this difference in 
classification. 

In France the popularity of melodrama 
brought about the triumph of the romantic 
over the classical drama. Schlegel had 
suggested that “advantage might be taken 
of this prevailing inclination to furnish a 
better description of entertainment ; since 
most of the melodramas are unfortunately 
rude even to insipidity, and resemble 
abortive attempts at the romantic.” There 
was soon change in this respect. Alread 
Le Mercier was endeavouring to 
down the old barriers, and to trample 
“the unities ” under his feet. The conflict 
was long and severe, however. Le 
Mercier’s Christopher Columbus was the 
occasion of a tumult in the theatre; 
“‘ several of the champions of Boileau came 
off with bruised heads and broken shins ;” 
but the play was driven from the stage. The 
complete triumph of the romantic drama 
was deferred until the production of 
Victor Hugo’s Hernani, in 1830. The 
struggle had been violent, and for a time 
the victory remained doubtful. The 
theatre was a scene of riotous confusion ; 
the pit was a battlefield; pugilistic en- 
counters filled up the intervals between 
the acts. The adherents of the old laws 
and the advocates of the new theories 
rivalled each other in energy and enthnu- 
siasm. The opponents were distinguishable 
by their aspect and costume. The classicists 
proclaimed by their severity of dress the 
uncompromising rigour of their opinions. 
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were closely shaven, their locks were 
curled and crested in the Brutus manner, 
their closely-fitting black coats were but- 
toned to the throat; whereas the roman- 
ticists announced their love of liberty 
and picturesqueness by means of their 
velvet jackets, their loose pantaloons, their 
beards of medieval pattern, and their long 
rolling hair that rested on their shoulders. 

When thecurtain fell upon Hernani it was 
clear that the romanticists had triumphed. 

Among the foremost advocates of the 
romantic school contending for liberty of 
composition, as opposed to “the bondage 
of the unities,” or the prescriptions of 
antiquity, appeared Alfred de Vigny, 
Sainte-Beuve, Alexandre Dumas, Victor 
Hugo, and Jules Janin. In the preface to 
his Cromwell, published in 1827, Victor 
Hugo first attacked the doctrines of the 
classicists, “brushing them aside like 
spiders’ webs,” said Janin. He denounced 
in passionate terms “ the wretched quibbles 
which mediocrity, envy, and routine 
opposed to genius—with the scissors of 
‘the unities’ clipping the wings of our 
grandest poets and hindering their flights 
aloft.” In various publications Hugo 
continued his efforts in favour of what he 
termed freedom and tolerance in dramatic 
literature. 

In England melodrama met with little 
opposition. From a foreign point of view, 
indeed, our drama had always been of a 
melodramatic quality. Schlegel says: 
“We may safely admit that the most of 
the works of the English and Spanish 
theatres are neither tragedies nor comedies 
in the sense of the ancients—they are 
romantic dramas.” To Shakespeare’s 
disregard of classic prescription is due the 
contemptuous estimation of his works by 
foreign critics. Voltaire scoffed at the 
poet as “a drunken savage,” and even 
among the Germans, until Lessing wrote 
upon the subject, an opinion prevailed 
that Shakespeare’s plays were “monstrous 
productions which could only have been 
given to the world by a disordered ima- 
gination in a barbarous age.” Schlegel 
pleads, on behalf of his countrymen, that 
they but followed the example of the 
Shakespearian editors and commentators 
of the eighteenth century, who not only 
admitted the irregularity of the poet’s 
works, but on occasion accused him “ of.a 
confused ungrammatical and conceited 
mode of writing, and even of the most 
contemptible buffoonery;” and notes 
further that in Hume’s History, a work 





highly valued by foreigners, there is much 
to encourage a depreciatory opinion of 
Shakespeare. 

There had been much earlier objection, 
however, to the irregularities of the English 
drama. Sir Philip Sidney, in his Apology 
of Poetry, written about 1583, presents 
himself as a strenuous advocate for the 
observance of the rules of the ancients, 
and is particular in pointing out the total 
neglect of dramatic propriety prevalent in 
his time. After enumerating the sins of 
the dramatists against the unities, he pro- 
ceeds to show, “ besides these gross absur- 
dities, how all their plays be neither right 
tragedies nor right comedies, mingling 
kings and clowns, not because the matter 
so carrieth it, but thrust in the clown by 
head and shoulders to play a part in 
magisterial matters, with neither decency 
nor discretion ; so as neither the admira- 
tion, and commiseration, nor right sport- 
fulness is by their mongrel tragicomedy 
obtained.” Complaints of like effect were 
also urged by Gosson, author of The School 
of Abuse, and by Whetstone, author of the 
play of Promos and Cassandra, on which 
Shakespeare founded his Measure for Mea- 
sure. And there were, as Mr. Payne Collier 
has noted, three English poets who shortly 
before the close of Elizabeth’s reign, by the 
example of their writings, opposed the pro- 
gress of the romantic drama and adhered 
to the forms of the classic theatre. These 
were Samuel Daniel, the Countess of Pem- 
broke, and Samuel Brandon. Cleopatra, 
a tragedy by Daniel, appeared upon the 
stage; but the play of Philotas by the 
same author, Lady Pembroke’s tragedy of 
Antony, and Brandon’s Virtuous Octavia, 
did not obtain the honours of represen- 
tation. These classic plays hindered in no 
way the progress of the romantic drama; 
they do not figure conspicuously in the 
literature of the stage, their poetic merits 
are but small, and they are only now 
curious asa sort of impotent protest. 

The Restoration brought to England 
foreign taste in regard to dramatic lite- 
rature, to morals, and other matters. 
Rhyming tragedies in the French manner 
appeared upon the stage, and some attempt 
was made to adhere to the prescriptions of 
the classic drama. Congreve’s Mourning 
Bride was especially praised by Voltaire 
for its conformity to antique conventions. 
Otway, in his Venice Preserved and Or- 
phan, had already exhibited some attention 
to the old formule ; and Addison’s Cato, 
a direct following of classic example, 
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was presently to appear. Upon the last 
revival of Cato at Covent Garden in 
1811, however, the intentions of the 
author were set at defiance, and -the 
spectators were regaled with a change of 
scenes, “in order,” it was stated, “ to 
obviate the absurdities in which Addison 
had involved himself by making the whole 
play pass in Cato’s great hall.” Subse- 
quent plays, written in maintenance of the 
classic rules, were the Mariamne of Fenton, 
the Fatal Curiosity of Lillo, the Tancred 
and Sigismunda of Thompson, the Irene 
of Johnson, the Elfrida of Mason, the 
Boadicea of Glover, the Barbarossa of 
Brown. Perhaps the last English advo- 
cate for “the unities” was Lord Byron, 
in writing his Sardanapalus and The Two 
Foscari. He maintained that, with any 
distant departure from the classical pattern 
which had so long been a law of literature 
throughout the world, there might be 
poetry, but there could be no drama—a 
sentence which dismisses from the theatre 
the whole troop of Elizabethan dramatists ! 
As Goethe observed jocosely of Byron, 
“he was a man who never having sub- 
jected himself to anything, had at last 
submitted to the silliest of all laws—those 
- of the three unities.” Dr. Johnson, who 
in his frigid Irene had been scrupulously 
faithful to Aristotelian rules, thus delivers 
himself on the subject in his preface to 
Shakespeare: “The unities of time and 
place are not essential to a just drama. 
Though they may sometimes conduce to 
pleasure, they are always to be sacrificed 
to the nobler beauties of variety and in- 
struction. A play written with nice 
observation of the critical rules is to be 
contemplated as an elaborate cvriosity, as 
the product of superfluous and ostentatious 
art, by which is shown rather what is 
possible than what is necessary.” Shake- 
speare, as he appears cramped into the 
Procrustean bed of the unities, may be 
studied in the extraordinary versions of 
Hamlet, Macbeth, King Lear, Othello, and 
Romeo and Juliet, arranged by Ducis for 
performance at the Thédtre Francais. 

But if in England we have at no time pos- 
sessed anything corresponding to the clas- 
sical drama of France, we have yet owned 
a so-called “legitimate drama,” which 
has been a fruitful subject of discus- 
sion and conflict. The term “legitimate 
drama,” strictly interpreted, may be 
taken to signify the class of plays which 
could only be presented, so far as London 
was concerned, on the stages of the patent 


theatres, or which could not be performed 
at the minor houses without breach of the 
law. But by the expression “legitimate 
drama,” works of poetic quality or superior 
literary worth have been usually signified. 
“How do you describe the legitimate 
drama?” Mr. Duncombe enquired of 
Douglas Jerrold, during his examination 
before the Parliamentary Commission of 
1832 on Dramatic Literature and the state 
of the drama. Jerrold replied: ‘I describe 
the legitimate drama to be when the 
interest of the piece is rather mental 
than physical. A melodrama is a piece 
with what are called a great many telling 
situations.... I would not call a 
piece like The Hunchback a melodrama, 
because the interest of the piece is of a 
mental order.” It is clear, however, that 
our legitimate drama would have gladly 
opened its ranks to works such as the 
Cromwell, Marion Delorme, and Hernani 
of Victor Hugo, for instance, against which 
the classicists of France so loudly pro- 
tested. And thus we recognise what the 
French classicists do not, apparently—a 
distinction between the romantic dranta 
and mere melodrama ; or we may be sup- 
posed to view the romantic as 
now soaring to the skies with Shakes- 
peare and his brother-bards, and now 
sinking to the level of the mountebanks 
at a fair. The late Mr. Fitzball, the con- 
triver of innumerable melodramas, and 
perhaps a prejudiced witness, in his a 
five Years of a Dramatic Author's Life, 
has even boldly stated his opinion that, 
“everything: dramatic that is moral, in- 
teresting, and amusing to the public, is 
the legitimate drama, whether it be illu- 
minated with blue fire, or in one act or 
twenty.” And he proceeds to cite the 
authority of Sheridan Knowles: “ What 
did Knowles say to me once on this very 
subjectP I was rehearsing my serio- 
ballet (sic) of Hans of Iceland, when I 
saw Knowles standing at the P. S., lost 
in contemplating the scene, and riveted as 
it were to the interest of the action goi 

on; for understand there was not a wo 

spoken. I met Knowles the next morn- 
ing in Cranbourne Alley, when I enquired 
what he had found to interest him so 
in our rehearsal. ‘ Everything,’ was his 
reply; ‘the very spirit of the drama— 
action that speaks to the heart as forcibly, 
if not more so, than the finest speech.’ 
Then he was pleased to pay me a very 
great compliment, which, coming from 
so great a man, I may be justified in 
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speaking of, especially since it leads to a 
new conclusion. 

“*¢ You are very indulgent, and can afford 
to be so,’ was my reply, ‘to a mere writer 
of melodrame.’ 

“*Melodrame!’ reiterated the poet; 
‘and pray what is Macbeth but melodrame? 
and Richard the Third, and Shakespeare’s 
plays in general, if you come to that? 
Melodrame !’ 

“Here was a conviction!” notes Mr. 
Fitzball, rushing to a strange conclusion. 
“‘ Shakespeare then is not the legitimate 
drama !” 

Macready’s opinion of melodrama may 
be gathered from the clause he was wont 
to insert in his agreements with managers 
to the effect that he should not be re- 
quired to perform any parts that he might 
consider as “ partaking of a melodramatic 
character.” 

Many have dated the fall of the patent 
theatres from the production of A Tale 
of Mystery and the first appearance of 
the word “melodrama” in their play- 
bills. The minor houses could venture 
to present, under the vague title of 
“burlettas,” irregular performances of a 
melodramatic complexion, and thus ac- 
quired, as Tom Dibdin has noted, “a 
degree of consideration which in many 
cases rendered them very formidable 
rivals” of the privileged establishments. 
The monopolists could only be defended, 
on the ground that they promoted dramatic 
performances and literature of a superior 
class. When they were found entering into 
undignified rivalry with the minor theatres, 
emulous of their successes, seizing upon 
the entertainments of Clerkenwell and 
Lambeth, the feats of rope-dancers, trained 
horses and dancing dogs, and transferring 
them absolutely to the stages of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, it was plain 
that the time had fully arrived for the 
abolition of patents and the institution of 
free trade in dramatic performances. As 
the patent theatres stooped the minors 
soared ; upon the platform of melodrama 
they met upon thoroughly equal terms. 
The Parliamentary Committee of 1832 
declared their opinion that “ partly from 
the difficulty of defining by clear and legal 
distinction ‘the legitimate drama,’ and 
principally from the propriety of giving 
a full opening as well to the higher as 
to the more humble orders of dramatic 
talent,” the theatres generally should be 
allowed to exhibit at their option “ the 
legitimate drama and all such plays as 





have received or shall receive the sanction 
of the censor.” And further, they stated 
that “in respect to the extensive privileges 
claimed by the two metropolitan theatres 
of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, it was 
manifest that such privileges had neither 
preserved the dignity of the drama nor by 
present administration of the laws been of 
much advantage to the proprietors of the 
theatres themselves.” The Theatrical Re- 
form Bill did not become law, however, 
until 1843, when the Lord Chamberlain’s 
jurisdiction was extended to the whole of 
the metropolis, and the monopoly of the 
legitimate drama so long enjoyed by the 
patent houses practically ceased to exist. 

A petition presented by Macready in 
the same session of Parliament had been 
perhaps of some avail in passing the new 
Act. The actor set forth that he had at 
different times been lessee and r of 
both the patent houses, and that he had 
from his early youth devoted his time to 
the study and representation of the plays 
of Shakespeare and other dramatic poets ; 
that the patents granted in the first in- 
stance for the public benefit and the 
advancement of dramatic literature had 
been permitted to fall into unworthy 
hands, and that “all kinds of degrading 
exhibitions tending, not to humanise and 
refine, but to brutalise and corrupt the 
public mind, had been introduced upon the 
patent stages.” Further, he stated, that the 
continued mismanagement of the patentees 
had entailed great debts and incumbrances 
upon the theatres, in so much that, although 
his efforts had been liberally responded to 
by the public, he had been obliged to 
retire from the position of manager. The 
petition concluded: “And thus your 
petitioner is brought to this pass, that 
whereas the patent holders are not able, 
either by themselves or their tenant, to 
maintain the national drama in their 
theatres, yet they are armed by law with 
power to prevent your petitioner from 
exercising that his art and calling in any 
other theatre, and to declare that, unless 
he live on such terms as they may prescribe 
to him, he shall not by his industry and 
the use of such abilities as he may possess 
live at all. Your petitioner thereforo 
humbly prays your honourable house to 
take his grievance into consideration, and 
provide such remedy as in your wisdom 
shall seem fit.” 

Sir David Lindsay’s Satire of the Three 
Estates, which was enacted at Edinburgh 
in 1539, before the Queen Regent and the 
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Scottish nobility, is said to have occupied 
nine hours, or to have lasted “fra nyne 
houres afore noon till sixe houres at evin.” 
The dramatic version by Alexandre Dumas 
of his novel of Monte Christo is perhaps 
the longest play ever produced. It was 
necessary to devote two evenings to its 
performance; on the first were exhibited 
the betrayal of Edmund Dantes and his 
imprisonment in the Chateau d’If; on the 
second his return from captivity to wreak 
vengeance upon his foes. The success of 
the work in Paris on its performance at 
the Théatre Historique in 1848 was very 
great; but an attempt to represent the 
play in French at Drury Lane by its 
original interpreters was the cause of 
something like a riot. The foreign actors 
were denied a hearing, were received with 
a storm of premeditated insult and savage 
reprobation. It was not that the play 
offended, but it was considered a desecra- 
tion of the stage of Drury Lane that it 
should be occupied by French artists ! 
The brutal reception of the French 
actors was for some time an exciting 
topic. Mr. Macready protested against 
the misconduct of his countrymen; he 
had met with great kindness and hospi- 
tality when acting in Paris, and regretted 
that similar courtesy was not shown to 
the French actors in London. The rioters 
were denounced in various quarters as 
“vile rascals” and “wretched ruffians.” 
The House of Lords discussed the matter, 
when Lord Beaumont declared that our 
theatres played little beyond translations 
from the French, and “that if the choice 
lay between a bad translation of a French 
piece and the same piece in the original, 
he should prefer the latter.” The Com- 
pany of the Lyceum—a theatre at that 
time wholly subsisting upon translations 
from the French—petitioned Parliament 
to restrict the performances of foreigners 
in London and close the theatres against 
them. Certain of the rioters—including 
sundry actors of small reputation—were 
brought before the magistrates at Bow 
Street. Punch announced that the Dra- 
matic Authors’ Society had been sworn in 
as special constables, and had pledged 
themselves to take up every French sub- 
ject they could discover! Mr. Albert 
Smith published a pamphlet, Why our 
Theatres are not Supported, with a Few 
Words about the Riots at Drury Lane, in 
which he ascribed the ruined condition of 
the London theatres to the folly of their 
managers in clinging to a worn-out belief 





in so-called legitimate plays by modern 
writers, for the most part lame and 
unsatisfactory imitations of the “ Eliza- 
bethan dramatists,” and advocated the 
production of “dramas of stirring inci- 
dent, variety of character, and powerful 
scenic effect, based on an historical foun- 
dation of such material as our own age 
and manner presents us with. Let these,” 
he continued, “‘ be acted by our best actors 
and placed upon the stage with that artistic 
study and minute attention to every detail 
which distinguishes the French stage, and 
it cannot be doubted but that the same 
prosperity would be the result, and we 
should once more have a living and 
healthy national drama to boast of.” 
The writer had clearly in view melo- 
dramas of the Monte Christo pattern ; 
it was pointed out at the time, however, 
that his description was comprehensive 
enough to embrace plays of a more poetic 
and legitimate character, and even the 
writings of Shakespeare. 

What remains to us of old-fashioned 
melodrama of The Tale of Mystery type? 
It has gone with the Radcliffe school of 
romance, or is known to the stage of to-day 
only as a subject for burlesque. “ Nothing 
melodramatic,” wrote Lord Byron, urging 
the purity and severity of one of his trage- 
dies ; “no surprises, no starts, no trapdoors, 
nor opportunities for tossing their heads 
and kicking their heels.” We have long 
lost sight of the old stage legend of crime 
and mystery with its pantomimic element, 
its dumb man or woman skilled in ges- 
ticulation, dancing, and gymnastics, and 
its ghost that rose through the stage while 
chains rattled terribly, gongs clanged, and 
blue fire flamed. Strange that these stage 
effects thrived without the lime-light, 
which had not yet been invented! Some- 
thing may still remain of the melodra- 
matic music: the orchestral tremors and 
spasms that are supposed to illustrate and 
assist histrionic perturbations and crises ; 
and now and then the theatre yet betrays 
traces of that melodramatic system of 
pronunciation which made curious hash 
and havoc of the English language, con- 
verting true into te-reu, sky into ske-eye, 
Susan into See-usan, and so on, with a 
supplementary ah! following every word ; 
but the combats with musical accompani- 
ments, the blows keeping time with the 
tune, fought with iron swords that seemed 
all basket-hilt; the vaguely Calabrian 
backgrounds, the ruined huts, the robbers’ 
caves, the mountain gorges; the bandits 
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and desperadoes, armed to the teeth and 
black of look as worsted ringlets and 
burnt cork could make them, strangely 
costumed in slashed tunics freckled with 
brass discs or bosses, buff boots and deep 
gauntlets, and hats of the inverted flower- 
pot or of the flapping sombrero shape, 
heavily laden with feathers—these have 
departed and perhaps left few to regret 
them. Melodrama has grown and ad- 
vanced, dead bonghs lopped from it, and 
special developments, in the nature of 
class, nautical or domestic interests, only 
prospering in occasional seasons; but its 
old funambulist origin, its illicit method 
of coming into the world, the humble 
position it once occupied in regard to the 
theatrical family generally, the uneasiness 
and distrust it at one time occasioned all 
connected with it—these are things that 
are becoming more and more forgotten. 





DAHLIAS. 
THE summer reign of flowers is past, 
Yet earth hath beauty to the last 
Of autumn’s shortening days ; 
The pansy droops, the rose is gone, 
Bat on the borders of the lawn 
The stately dahlias blaze. 
With what a varied wealth of bloom 
These fairest flowers of autumn come ; 
Their velvet petals hold 
Deep shades of countless flowers that blow, 
The rose’s crimson, lily’s snow, 
The sunflower’s royal gold. 
They glow, as if a summer sun 
Shone through the heart of every one, 
As if a summer breeze 
Were blowing over all the land, 
Yet autumn’s breath, and autumn’s hand, 
Make bare the waving trees. 
They glad the fresh October morn, 
As if with their bright lives were born 
A second summer-time ; 
As if all beauty of the year 
Were gathered up and lavished here, 
So perfect is their prime ! 
They come to us at summer’s close, 
In beauty stately as the rose 
When full of richest bloom ; 
They wave with all the rose’s grace, 
But in their splendour lies no trace 
f roses’ rare perfume. 
Our life hath garlands like the year : 
The love and trust of children dear 
Are violets blue and white; 
The love and trust of ripening days, 
Youth’s passion strong, love’s glad amaze, 
Seem roses of delight ; 
Fair lilies crown a stainless few, 
And some wear roses, some wear rue, 
But all have youth’s perfume ; 
To each there comes a later day, 
When summer blossoms drop away, 
And then the dahlias bloom ! 
The dahlias bloom, a changeless type 
Of task-work finished, harvests ripe, 
And so life’s autumn flowers 
In their completeness still should hold 
The summer bloom, the summer gold, 
That filled our youthful hours. 





And if in life’s late flowers we miss 
The rose’s perfume, youth’s wild bliss, 
We calmly let them go, 
And rather bless God as we gaze 
Upon the dahlias’ steadfast blaze, 
For life’s glad autumn glow. 





THAT FRENCH GIRL. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

“Tp the French girl can’t be found, the 
fund in court may lye there till the day of 
judgment, but if she m‘ be proved d.s.p. 
the residue of the estate would clearly fall 
to the ward of the court y* client. (Signed) 
Jos. Culpepper. To Mr. Spiller, Staple 
Inn, London, attorney-at-law.” 

This, upon a scrap of paper seemingly 
part of an old letter, with burnt edges, as if 
it had narrowly escaped destruction by fire; 
the handwriting and general appearance 
assigning it to the end of the last century. 

“What d’ye mak’ of it, Mr. Philip?” 
asked my client eagerly; “there’s a deal 
hidden there, don’t ye think? And the 
d.s.p.—eh, that’s awfu’ deep.” 

My client was one Bridget, a Scotch- 
woman, and confidential servant to Lady 
Hazlewood, a very ancient denizen of 
Kensington—not the fashionable part ; 
but Hornton Street, in a dull old-fashioned 
house, brightened, however, to those who 
visited there, by the presence of threecharm- 
ing young women, her granddaughters. 
My first acquaintance with the Hazlewoods 
was made, not professionally—I am junior 
partner with my father, Carey and Carey, 
solicitors—but through my sister, who 
attended an art-class at South Kensington, 
where Fanny Hazlewood was also a pupil. 
Lady Hazlewood was very old, nearly 
ninety, and rarely left her room; and the 
girls, who were orphans, had no one to 
look after them but Bridget. 

Bridget, who had brought up two gene- 
rations of the Hazlewood family, trotted 
after her young mistresses with the 
attached fidelity of a trained sheep-dog; 
but she was getting old now and scant of 
breath, and the charge was almost too 
much for her. The Hazlewoods were 
poor, and without definite expectations, 
except of being poorer still in the future; 
for Lady Hazlewood’s income died with 
her, and the girls had nothing of their 
own. Thus they were working against 
time, to qualify themselves to earn a living. 
Fanny, the oldest, had a lively artistic 
sensibility, which found an outlet in water- 
colours. The two younger sisters were 
studying to become teachers of some kind. 
A very poor prospect, one would say; but 
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the girls were full of courage—bright, 
clever, handsome girls, who, under more 
favourable circumstances, would no doubt 
have married well, and become ornaments 
of society. As it was, Fanny Hazlewood’s 
friends thought she made a great mistake 
when she refused your humble servant, who 
was certainly devotedly attached to her, 
and whose prospects, if not brilliant, were 
tolerably safe and solid. Refused I had 
been anyhow—kindly, but decidedly. Not 
that she had made any other choice, or that 
I was personally distasteful, Fanny was 
goodenough to say; but that she had chosen 
her path in life—she was married to art. 

Fanny had no mother to take counsel 
with, and it was natural enough that she 
should tell the faithful Bridget all about 
my offer. And Bridget could hardly con- 
tain herself with suppressed indignation 
that her young mistress should throw away 
such a good chance for a mere shadow. 
Bridget had no opinion of painting as an 
art, of artists themselves, or of the results 
of their labours—which she characterised 
vaguely as the works of the flesh—and 
she had no mind that the matter should 
rest there. She betook herself in secret 
one day to my office, with full confidence 
in her own diplomatic powers; and deter- 
mined, if she could, to bring about a more 
satisfactory understanding. 

It was some time before Bridget could 
obtain an interview, for there were a good 
many people waiting to see me; and this 
evidence of my well-doing and importance 
seemed to afford her a lively pleasure. 
She looked complacently round at the 
comfortable appointments of the office, the 
business-like deed-boxes, and calf-bound 
law books, and sniffed up the latent per- 
fume of size and parchment with a con- 
tented air. 

‘A’ verra business-like and nice; and 
I’m gey glad our Miss Fanny has made so 
guid a choice, Mr. Philip.” 

“But she hasn’t chosen, as it happens, 
Bridget; as you know, no doubt, if you 
know anything.” 

“Hoot, Mr. Philip, don’t fash yourself 
with a bit lassie’s ’ontarities. Didn’t I 
bring her up myself, and would she say 
yes to a man the verra first time of asking ? 
And then there’s just the Hazlewood pride, 
that she wouldn’t come a tocherless bride 
to an honest man’s hearth.” 

I looked a little incredulous at this last 
passage. It was a form of family pride 
quite new to me. 

“Ah, but you don’t understand the 





feelings of the quality,” said Bridget, in 
answer to my look. “I tell you it is so; 
and there’s nothing that would bring m 

young leddie round sooner than to think 
that there was something coming to her— 
if it was only in the way of expectation. 
And what’s more, Mr. Philip,” went on 
Bridget, warming to her subject, “I’m 
certain sure there’s money waiting some- 
where for my young leddies, if there were 
some clever, willing callant, with a good 
interest in the matter”—she emphasised 
these last words warmly—“ to look it up.” 

As clenching what she said, Bridget 
drew from her pocket a fat, battered 
pocketbook, and produced therefrom the 
scrap of writing mentioned at the com- 
mencement of this history. 

“There may be a good deal hidden in 
it,” I said, in reply to Bridget’s eager 
question. “An awful lot, perhaps. But 
it’s likely to remain hidden, should 
think; unless you can throw some light 
upon it. First of all, how do you come 
by it? and what does it mean P’ 

Bridget explained that she had found the 
manuscript in a basketful of old papers that 
the hussies in the kitchen had been lighting 
the fires with. Combined with what she 
knew of Lady Hazlewood’s history, it gave 
her the notion—so dear to the credulous 
mind—of some great sum of money waiting 
foraclaimant. I had no more time to give 
Bridget just then; but at herearnest request 
I promised to come up to Hornton Street 
that evening, and see old Lady Hazlewood. 

A good many precautions and ceremonies 
attended my introduction to Lady Hazle- 
wood. I was not to say: “How do you 
do?” or to bow, or offer to shake hands, 
but just to sit in a certain chair, as if I had 
been sitting there all my life, and then 
Lady Hazlewood would be wheeled out, and 
brought to bear upon me, just as if she were 
a fieldpiece and I some object to be battered. 

The process was a trying one, when 
Lady Hazlewood—a mere shadow of a 
woman, dark and fragile, with a face like 
an old painting, and as full of crevices— 
brought her eyes to bear upon me. Fanny 
was leaning over her chair, and eyeing me 
in a curious, half-awakened way, some- 
thing like a young lioness looking at you 
between the bars of her cage. 

“You have been very kind to my girls, 
I hear,” began Lady Hazlewood, after an 
awful pause, speaking in low, vibrating 
accents. “I thank you, sir. And you 
wish to hear some of my family history. 





Sir, I will tell it you.” 
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Lady Hazlewood was the granddaughter 
of one Philip Rankin, a worthy of the 
last century, who had made a large fortune 
in the slave trade, it was said, in the Bar- 
badoes. He died in the year 1793 intestate, 
leaving a fortune of about one hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds, all personal 
property. He had married a French creole, 
who died young, leaving him with two 
daughters, the elder of whom was Lady 
Hazlewood’s mother, and married to a 
Mr. Smith. The younger sister had 
married a Frenchman of good family, a 
M. de la Motte, and taken up her abode in 
her husband’s country. Mrs. Smith and 
her husband both died before Mr. Rankin, 
leaving an only daughter, Grace, the present 
Lady Hazlewood. This child and her aunt 
in France were thus co-heiresses of this 
nice little fortune. News of her inherit- 
ance was despatched to Madame de la 
Motte, then with her husband in Paris, 
but she never came home to claim it. The 
Reign of Terror was then in progress. The 
de la Mottes, trying to leave Paris, had 
been seized as intending émigrés, put in 
prison, tried, and forthwith sent to the 
scaffold. They had a daughter, quite a 
child, who had been in prison with her 
parents, but who had disappeared at the 
time of their execution, and had never 
been heard of since. This was the French 
girl spoken of in Bridget’s manuscript. 
As for Grace Smith, the present Lady 
Hazlewood, she became a ward of the 
Court of Chancery, was duly sent to a 
fashionable boarding-school, spending her 
holidays mostly with Mrs. Spiller, the wife 
of the attorney whose name appears in 
the same manuscript. She had many 
suitors, for her eighty thousand pounds, 
the half of her grandfather’s fortune, was 
a vast inducement; but she liked best of 
all one Sir Randal Hazlewood, of Hazle- 
wood Park, a baronet, a man of fashion, 
and gambler, who had already run through 
two fortunes. Her guardians were strongly 
opposed to such a match, but Miss Smith 
was obstinate, and after she came of legal 
age nothing could be done to stop her. She 
married Sir Randal, stipulating only for a 
settlement of a few hundreds a year upon 
herself as pin-money, and her confidence 
was rewarded in the usual way. Every- 
thing that her husband could spend he 
spent, and when he was finally killed in a 
duel for trying to run off with some other 
man’s wife, he left behind him nothing 
but debts for his son, and for his widow 
only the small income settled upon her. 
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was dropped. 








Sir James, the son, however, was of a 


very different disposition. 
to the bar, obtained some legal appoint- 
ment, married, and lived narrowly and 
uncomfortably, saved money and lost it all 
in a defaulting bank, and died of the 
chagrin. His widow did not survive him 
long, and thus his three daughters fell to 
the charge of their grandmother, old Lady 
Hazlewood; which brings us to the present 
and existing state of things. 

When Lady Hazlewood had given me 
this account of her family history, I should 
much have liked to question her on various 
points, but the old lady was too much 
fatigued to bear any more talk. Fanny 
followed me downstairs, and brought me 
to the room she called her studio. 
did I think of it? 
for them ? Would I help them—they were 
so friendless and powerless ? 

As a man of business, I can say that I 
thought the claim all moonshine. 
saw my opinion in my face, and her eyes 
filled with tears; and then Bridget came 
in—Bridget, with her intense faith and 
confidence. She had a bundle of papers 


“T’ve found the documents, Mr. Philip,” 
she said. ‘‘ My lady recollected where they 
put—the documents that were sent her 
when Mr. Spiller died.” 

This had been in 1839, about thirty 
years before, and the papers had never 
been opened since that date. There was 
nothing seemingly important about them. 
First, a memorandum by Mr. Spiller, that 
from 1793 to 1815 the Continental war 
had prevented any enquiries as to the 
existing descendants of Madame de la 
Motte; but that, on the declaration of 
peace, Mr. Spiller had himself proceeded 
to Paris to institute enquiries. 
had obtained proofs of the death of Mon- 
sieur and Madame de la Motte, and of the 
existence of a daughter; but could find no 
traces of the latter. 
advertisements in the chief Continental 
but without result. 
matter had been mentioned to the Vice- 
Chancellor, who remarked that, in the 
absence of further evidence, there seemed 
to be no necessity to make any order in 
the case; and that, thereupon, the subject 


gations, he had been aided by, certain 
letters, addressed by Madame de la Motte 
to her sister in England. 
were enclosed in the packet, 
partly in English and partly in French ; 


He was called 


What 
Was there any chance 


Fanny 





That he 


That he inserted 
That the 


In Mr. Spiller’s investi- 


These letters 
They were 
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the latter a language evidently familiar to 
both, a circumstance probably due to their 
creole extraction. We gathered from the 
letters that the French husband had been 
of noble family, an officer in the king’s 
guard, but extravagant and poor; several 
of the letters, indeed, contained requests 
for help in money matters. The English 
wife was a good deal neglected, apparently 
spending most of the year in the old family 
chateau at St. Arnoult in Normandy, while 
monsieur amused himself in Paris. When 
the revolutionary troubles were in pro- 
gress, it seemed that M. de la Motte was 
playing a double part of running with the 
royal hare and hunting with the Jacobin 
hounds; his English connection even 
seemed to have been made use of for 
secret communication with the English 
ministry. There was anxious enaniry 
after a letter that it was feared had been 
intercepted, and then silence; the bitter 
end coming close after. 

“And now what do you think, Philip ?” 
cried Fanny, laying her hand beseechingly 
upon my arm. It was the first time she 
had addressed me by my christian-name 
since she had refused me. 

Well, the papers were not of much value, 
but they seemed to give reality and texture 
to what before had been visionary. It 
was quite possible, I admitted, that there 
might be some such unclaimed fund in the 
Court of Chancery; but as to getting 
hold of it, that was another matter. Costs 
would be certain, and the result most 
doubtful. Still, if they had money to 
spend over it—— 

Fanny looked at Bridget, and Bridget 
at Fanny. At last, the Scotchwoman 
suggested : 

“Could it not be done on spec, Mr. 
Philip ? ” 

“Not for any pecuniary reward. There 
is, in the first place, the doubt as to 
success, and, in the event of success, a still 
greater doubt as to payment. That is 
how a shark would look upon it—and none 
but a shark would take it up.” 

“Not for money, Philip, but for love,” 
whispered Fanny. “Could it not be done 
for love?” 

Putting it in that way, I found it difficult 
to turn my back upon the affair. At all 
events, we would find ont whether the 
supposed fund had any real existence. I 
obtained permission to make the search, 
and after a tedious investigation, to which 
I sacrificed a whole month’s holiday, I 
found something to the purpose. Nothing 


less than an order to invest in Consols, in 
the name of the Accountant-General, the 
sum of eighty thousand pounds, unclaimed 
residue of the estate of Philip Rankin. 
Further research convinced me that this 
sum still remained undrawn, part of that 
huge accumulation known as the Suitors’ 
Fee Fund. 

There was great rejoicing at the news 
in Hornton Street. Fanny was half wild 
with excitement and delight. She laughed 
and she cried, and looked as if she had a 
mind to give me a kiss; anyhow, I gave 
her the benefit of the doubt by taking 
one. “I don’t think I quite like it, Philip,” 
she said doubtfully, rubbing her cheek, 
and a little offended. But I was quite 
sure that I liked it. 

We began operations as soon as the 
courts opened, with slender resources and 
plenty of courage. At first we applied 
for leave, we were mentioned, we moved 
for this or that, we put evidence on 
record, and by degrees approached the 
kernel of our eighty thousand pounds. But 
such a treasure as that has always fierce, 
intractable guardians. The proceedings 
lasted for a year, and we were no nearer 
success at the end; and it became evident 
that we should do no good till we had 
accounted for the French girl. Our 
counsel argued in vain, that lapse of time 
was sufficient evidence that no descendants 
of Jeanne de la Motte now existed. The 
Vice-Chancellor shook his head decisively 
at this, the shake was emphasised by the 
Lords Justices, and finally clenched by the 
Lord Chancellor himself. All we could 
get was permission to apply again when 
fresh evidence should be forthcoming. 

This was a serious decision for both the 
Hazlewoods and myself. The costs had 
been heavy, and they had been able to 
pay but a small part of them. I had 
supplemented the deficiency out of my 
current income. But I was in debt all 
round in consequence, and creditors were 
beginning to be troublesome. We were 
not in funds to pay for expensive enquiries, 
and had we been, there seemed little hope 
of their doing any good. And then I 
made up my mind to go and make the 
search myself. Another month’s holiday 
must be devoted to the enquiry. 

The question now was, where to begin. 
To try in Paris would be waste of time— 
as well look for a needle in a haystack. 
But the neighbourhood where the girl had 





been brought up offered a more hopeful 
look-out. There would be relations possibly 
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on the father’s side, who might have re- 
tained some knowledge of the girl. There 
was the chance that she had returned to 
the familiar spot. I must find my way to 
the chateau of St. Arnoult, in what was 
then Normandy, now in the Department 
of Seine Inférieure. 

It was not till October that I could get 
away from London, leaving the Hazlewood 
girls in very low spirits. Lady Hazlewood 
was ailing, and they were very anxious 
about her. Fanny seemed somehow rather 
jealous of the French girl, and of my 
search for her. Even when I proved con- 
clusively that the girl, if alive, would be 
well on the shady side of eighty, she was 
not altogether pacified. “Perhaps there 
are granddaughters, and you will fall in 
love with one of them. They will be the 
heiresses then, you know, and it will 
break my heart.” 

No doubt there were serious possibilities 
in that view of the case. If I should 
succeed in ferreting out a whole tribe of 
descendants, it would be an awkward 
position for all of us. The chief point in 
our favour was, that if there had been des- 
cendants they would probably have come 
forward at some time or other, especially 
when the first enquiries had been made; but 
then I had not much faith in Spiller’s inves- 
tigations. Bridget gave me asolemn warn- 
ing at parting, to be sure and not to be 
taken in with any of those French hussies, 
who were, she had been told, a deluding set. 

I crossed the Channel, and made my 
way without difficulty to the village of 
St. Arnoult. But as for chateau, there 
was none. With some difficulty I made 
out the site. It was a ploughed field, and 
a peasant in a blue blouse was driving a 
gaily-caparisoned team acrossit. Nothing 
left but the seigneurial dove-cote, now a 
cart-shed ; a round tower with a conical 
roof, the leaden pigeon on the pinnacle 
the only survivor of the clouds of birds 
that once wheeled about it. There was a 
farmhouse close by, where I was enter- 
tained with sour bread and sourer cider as 
I sat talking to the people of the farm, 
who knew nothing of any chitean, or of 
any people named La Motte except the 
grocer of the neighbouring town, who 
certainly never lived near there. I had 
never thoroughly realised before how com- 
pletely the new France had wiped out the 
old. Clearly I should realise nothing 
from the ploughed fields, and made for 
the neighbouring town of Cauville. At 
once I went to the principal notary, and 
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introduced myself as an English lawyer, 
come to make genealogical researches. 
Had they been geological ones he might 
have helped me, he said, but all his spare 
hours were devoted to science, and he had 
no. time for less serious investigations. 
However, he knew exactly the man for 
my purpose, and sent his clerk with me 
to find him, a certain M. Galet. 

We found him in a miserable, tumble- 
down cottage, wrapped up in a dingy 
blanket on a dirty-looking bed, smoking 
“caporal,” and reading a tattered old 
volume. Yes, he was Galet, historian 
and genealogist, once in the household of 
his Holiness the Pope, and historiographer 
to the most distinguished of the French 
noblesse. He had not enough money, 
however, at this moment even to buy a 
pair of sabots, and a certain cash advance 
had to be made before he could come to 
see me at my hotel. The man knew a 
good deai about the families once existing 
in the neighbourhood, but his knowledge 
was derived entirely from books, and worth 
little tome. He could give me the pedigree 
of the De la Mottes of St. Arnoult from 
the time of the Conqueror down to 1793, 
but the few years that followed, of infinitely 
more importance, he knew nothing about. 
However, he showed me how to get at the 
parochial records existing before the Revo- 
lution, which I found at the prefecture of 
Rouen, and from them I verified the date 
of birth of the person we were in search 
of. She was born on the 2nd November, 
1786, and baptised next day in her mother’s 
name, Jeanne, the parrain and marraine 
being a Monsieur and Madame de Fréville. 
Here was something, at all events, to begin 
with—a near view of the cradle of our 
French girl. If we could only arrive as 
easily at her grave! 

But here I came to a standstill. Galet 
could give me no further help. As for 
the other townspeople, not one of them 
knew or cared about anything that had 
happened so far back as the week before 
last. Even the curé, who might be sup- 
posed to have an interest in the ancien 
régime, was as uninformed as the rest. 
He knew nothing of the La Mottes or 
De Frevilles, and seemed quite too much 
occupied with the routine of his office to 
care for anything else. However, the 
enquiries I made bore their fruit. One 
day an old woman stopped me in the 
street. I had been asking after the 
family De Fréville. Well, her mistress 
could tell me something about them —a 
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certain Madame Pochet, who lived at the 
Capucins. 

Madame Pochet was a pleasant-looking 
old lady in black silk and old lace, and 
received me very courteously. Her hus- 
band had inherited from a M. de Fréville, 
and some of the family archives were 
in her possession. For herself, she was 
bourgeoise, and cared nothing about gene- 
alogies, except such as were found in the 
Histoire Sainte. Monsieur was quite at 
liberty to look over the papers and make 
extracts, but not to take them away. Ah 
no! But what difficulty in the matter? 
Let monsieur take up his quarters at the 
Capucins. There were plenty of rooms, 
for that matter. She lived in one little 
corner of the house with her bonne, all the 
rest was at my disposal. The woman who 
came in to clean would “ do the kitchen.” 
for me. I gladly closed with the offer. 





THE WICKLOW HIGHLANDS. 





No capital in Europe has so much fine 
scenery close to its doors as Dublin; and 
nowhere are the mountains more glorious, 
or the glens which divide them lovelier 
in their wildness, than in the country 
which begins just beyond Donnybrook 
and stretches southward to Arklow Head. 

Here you have lakelets, mountains, dells 
richly wooded to the water’s edge, ruins of 
churches—among them some of the most 
curious in the United Kingdom—and such 
abundant memories connected with almost 
every hillside and hamlet, that the wonder 
is no Irish Walter Scott has arisen to 
make “the Wicklow country” live in the 
eyes of all civilised Europe. 

The memories that we speak of are, too 
many of them, painful—not more so in 
themselves than many belonging to the 
Scottish border, but less softened by dis- 
tance. For many generations Scotchmen 
and Englishmen have been practically one ; 
between England and the sister island this 
oneness is ouly beginning to be realised. 
Hence the value of increased intercourse 
between the two. There are hundreds of 
English families who weary themselves 
year after year in scouring over the Con- 
tinent, while they have never so much as 
set foot in Ireland. When Scotland is 
used up, men take to Norway; when they 
have done Switzerland, they push on to 
the unsatisfactory dolomite mountains ; 
while the dolomites of Donegal—Erigal 
and his brethren, close to the splendid 














fishing and the wonderfully good hotel of 
Gweedore—remain known only to a few. 
Somebody in The Field writes them up— 
or rather tells the simple truth about them 
—every now and then; but Ireland is 
unfashionable. She can’t even have one 
of our many princes to go and live 
there. With some of the loveliest sites in 
Europe, she has no hope of an Osborne 
or a Balmoral. With a people whom the 
slightest tact would educate into ex- 
uberant loyalty, she is left out in the cold, 
and the native warmth of feeling suffered 
to waste itself on alien objects. 

Everybody should read Mr. Lecky, in his 
History of the Eighteenth Century, on the 
policy which has made Ireland what she 
is. But still more important it is that 
everybody who can should go and see 
the Irish people in their own homes, and 
should determine both to make due allow- 
ance for past and present, and also to do 
something towards mending matters for 
the future. 

Yet, preach though we may, the rush of 
tourists will scarcely be diverted Ireland- 
wards; though everybody ought to see 
the Wicklow country. It has the ad- 
vantage of compactness, and it certainly 
presents as many objects of interest as 
any tract of equal size in the British 
islands. Look on the map, and you will 
see it lies where the granite meets the 
metamorphic strata, as they are called; 
and it is always at the point of junction— 
as those who know the edges of Dartmoor, 
so lovely, compared with the dull mono- 
tonous moor itself, are aware—that the 
finest scenery is found. The Wicklow 
country, in facet, may fearlessly compare 
with our own English lakes, and with the 
choicest bits of Scotland, while it has the 
advantage of being nearer to Dublin than 
even Melrose and Dryburgh and the rest 
are to Edinburgh. 

Kingstown, where you land—unless you 
go by the cheap cattle steamers—is almost 
in the midst of it; and a pleasant after- 
noon’s drive will take you from Dublin 
through Powerscourt and the Dargle and 
Enniskerry to the railway at Bray, by 
which you may drop down to Wooden 
Bridge on the Avoca, close to Moore’s 
“meeting of the waters,” and make that 
hotel your headquarters. 

But it is better to hire a car in Dublin; 
you will get it relatively cheaper, and you 
will not miss the scenery round Tallaght 
and Glenasmole. This you should certainly 
give yourself time to see; and, having seen 
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it, you might fancy that Henry de Londres, 
the Dublin archbishop who obtained a 
grant of it from King John, had, as the old 
monks are so often supposed to have had, 
an eye for the picturesque. No such thing. 
His Castle of Timmon, and his successors’ 
fortified house at Tallaght, were fixed 
where their ruins stand, not because of 
the prospect, but for convenience in keep- 
ing back “the Irish enemy,” who, till the 
reign of James the First, held the Wicklow 
glens, and threatened every now and then 
to swoop down and cut off English Dublin 
from equally English Kilkenny. 

When you have got well into the heart of 
the hills, of course you had best trust to 
your feet, if you are anything of a pedes- 
trian, arming yourself with a good guide- 
book, a good map, and a pocket-compass ; 
planning your route carefully beforehand, 
but leaving room for change, according as 
you find something more or less interesting 
than you expected. If, however, time or 
legs forbid your walking, hire a car by the 
week. Choose a good-humoured fellow who 
owns his own horse. Don’t make too close 
a bargain with him; put his trink-gelt into 
a separate purse, and give it him in lump 
at the end, instead of encouraging him, as 
too many tourists do, to take a nip of raw 
whisky—the vitriolised fusel-oiled abomi- 
nation—whenever you want to coax him 
to do something extra. Show him that, 
though he is an Irishman, you feel he 
is a human creature; and, unless you are 
singularly unfortunate, you will find that 
your “cruise on wheels” has not been a 
mistake. The country was almost road- 
less before ’98, but now it is traversed in 
all directions by excellent roads. And 
when you want to walk across a mountain 
you can easily send your car round to wait 
for you. 

There is little use in planning a tour for 
another; but I must try to make some of 
the places which the guide-book gives a 
little more than mere names for you. If you 
drive out of Dublin, make your carman take 
you to Glenasmole and Glensaggart afore- 
said; and then by a cross-road round to 
the Scalp, a mountain pass, from which is 
a fine view of Sugarloaf Mountain, whose 
more poetical Irish name, “The Gilded 
Spearhead,” is due to the frequent effect of 
light on its bare surface. 

The contrast between this wilderness 
and sweet, calm Enniskerry is very striking. 
Close by is Powerscourt. Stagonil it 


was called in old times, and fell, after 
Strongbow’s invasion, to the De la Poers ; 








but their castle was taken in 1536 by a 
combined effort of the three Wicklow 
clans, O’Byrne, O’Toole, and O’Kavanagh. 
By-and-by the English retook it, and 
Henry the Eighth gave it to the Talbots. 
From them the Irish retook it in 1556, and 
then the head of the O’Byrnes wanted to 
have it made into a county, with himself 
as earl, even as the O’Neil had, in 1542, 
done homage in the palace of Greenwich 
for Tyrone as its earl. This was refused ; 
and so war to the knife went on. Pheagh 
McHugh was, says Spenser, “a sword over 
Wicklow and Dublin ;” and in Elizabeth’s 
time began those atrocities of warfare, 
which her gentlemen buccaneers had learnt 
in the Spanish Main. It was an unhappy 
way of conquering a country. Conquer it 
all at once and effectually, as the Franks and 
their fellows did Gaul, and as the Normans 
did England; and then there is hope for 
the future. But the English never seriously 
took in hand the conquest of Ireland till 
Henry the Eighth’s time. They just held 
certain districts, cutting the native tribes 
off from one another, and keeping the land 
in ceaseless anarchy. Thus the Wicklow 
clans held on in rude independence, never 
able to give permanent and effectual help 
to their brethren in Kerry or Tipperary, but 
still strong enough to defy the spasmodic 
efforts of ‘the Pale” to subdue them. 
The end came, however, in James the 
First’s time; the cruel devastating wars of 
Elizabeth brought their reward, and in 
1609, Sir R. Wingfield became Baron 
Powerscourt, and the three clans disap- 
peared from history, until the last rising 
in ’98 brought them again before the 
world. Powerscourt is well worth seeing; 
a fine park, with a waterfall, above which, 
when George the Fourth was going to stay 
at the house, they dug a big reservoir. 
His Majesty, however, to everybody’s dis- 
appointment, didn’t go to see the fall. 
But the beauty of the Dargle glen is 
independent of the amount of water which 
happens to be coming down the fall. Too 
few of the old trees have been left stand- 
ing, but now the new plantations are grown 
to a respectable height, and, what with 
granite boulders and heather breast high, 
and deer peeping out among the bracken, 
the scene is a very lovely one. You may 
happen to find a guide who can show you 
the narrow road cut through all this sylvan 
beauty, and levelled so that his gouty 
Majesty might drive along ina pony-chair. 
If you have time, you may, from the 
Dargle, make your way up Glencree, 
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whose streamlet falls into the Dargle river 
to the two Loughs Bray, perhaps the wildest 
of all the Wicklow lakes. The transition 
is very striking from the richness and 
luxuriance below, to the solitude and 
desolation around these two little lakes. 
Sir Walter Scott, who has recorded his 
admiration of many parts of Wicklow, said 
of lower Lough Bray: “Surely this is 
the lake of the Arabian tale wherein were 
the enchanted fish, and of which it seemed 
so incredible to the sultan and his vizier 
that they should be ignorant, so near was 
it to the capital.” This is what strikes 
the traveller most of all; no farther from 
Dablin than Twickenham is from London, 
he comes upon a mountain, Kippure, as 
grim and desolate as Fairfield, and on a 
lake which, save in size, is as savagely 
grand as Wast-water. 

Not far off, is the source of the Liffey: 
trace it out, if you are fond of tracing 
rivers to their source. It is very different 
from the source of the Thames in a field 
near Cirencester, or from the nine springs 
which, rising in what seems a dead level, 
unite to form the Nen. The Liffey, re- 
member, does not run straight to Dublin. 
It turns westward and then north, winding 
about past half-a-dozen towns before it 
makes its way eastward across the great 
Dablin plain. About a mile above upper 
Lough Bray, at Sally Gap, you will get out 
on the great military road, made after 98 
by the Scotch regiments quartered here- 
abouts; and thence through an upland 
valley to Laragh, whence you can follow 
the Glenmacanass river past many rapids 
and one waterfall, to Glendalough and the 
Seven Churches. 

Yes, there are seven of them here, as 
at Clonmacnois on the Shannon, and in 
other parts of the island; seven, because 
they tell us, Ireland received its first 
Christianity from the East, and not from 
Rome, and therefore its evangelisers kept 
up in the grouping of their religious houses 
the tradition of the Seven Churches of 
Asia. When we remember, we who have 
read Arthur Haddan’s essays, how cowardly 
Augustine and his fellows showed them- 
selves, how Pope Gregory was obliged to 
worry them with letters in order to make 
them work at all, and how what little they 
did soon fell to pieces for want ofsupervision, 
and had to be worked up again by the 
Irish missionaries, who soon came stream- 
ing down from Pictland, it is easy to 
imagine that the Eastern, not the Western 
church, was the source of Irish Christianity 








—at least, of that earlier teaching which 
had prepared the way for St. Patrick. Any- 
how, the oldest Irish churches were in sets 
of seven; the Scotic, i.e. Irish, Church, kept 
Easter at the Eastern, not the Roman date, 
and used the Eastern, not the Roman form 
of tonsure. Such churches are naturally 
small. There are none like them in Eng- 
land proper; but in Cornwall, which is 
not England, there are two at least, one 
the long-lost church at Perran in the 
sands, which by a succession of strong 
gales, was some thirty years ago disen- 
tombed from the sand in which it had been 
buried. They are very primitive in archi- 
tecture, the doors and windows, Egyptian 
fashion, narrowing a little towards the top; 
the few ornaments belonging to the “ Irish 
Romanesque,” a sister style to our “ Nor- 
man.” When the present structures were 
built is uncertain—not less than eight 
hundred and seventy years ago, probably a 
century or so earlier. Round towers, of 
which there is one at Glendalough, have 
been shorn of their supposed antiquity, and 
brought down, most of them, to the tenth 
century. They were built for protection 
against Danish inroads, and mostly date 
from the time when those inroads were 
at their worst. Some of these churches 
are probably older than the tower. One 
of them, called St. Kevin’s Kitchen, 
has a very perfect stone roof, built 
after the Irish fashion, of which the 
best example is Cormac’s Chapel on the 
Rock of Cashel. Thackeray, in The Irish 
Sketch-book, pokes fun at the Seven 
Churches for being so small: “ Only fancy 
can describe the charms of that delightful 
place, Glendalough. Directly you see it, 
it smiles at you as innocent and friendly as 
a little child, and, once seen, it becomes 
your friend for ever, and you are always 
happy when you think of it. Here is a 
little lake, surrounded by little mountains, 
little islands, little old fantastic chapels and 
graveyards, little brakes and shrubberies, 
little rivers leaping over little rocks. 
Thomas Moore has written rather an awful 
description of it; and it may indeed appear 
big to him and to the fairies who must 
have inhabited it in old days. There are 
seven churches, the clergy whereof must 
have been the smallest parsons, and have 
had the smallest benefices, and the littlest 
congregations ever known. As for the 
cathedral—one of the churches is so called 
—what a bishoplet it must have been that 
presided there; the place would hardly 
hold two full-sized clergymen of these 
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days, who would be sure to quarrel for 
want of room. There must have been a 
dean no bigger than Mr. Moore aforesaid, 
and a chapter no bigger than that chapter 
in Tristram Shandy which does not contain 
a single word, and mere popguns of 
canons.” The length of the largest church 
(the so-called cathedral) is forty-eight 
feet, its breadth thirty feet; and they 
were not built to hold congregations, but 
as oratories and pilgrimage churches. 

If Michael Angelo Titmarsh had been 
introduced to Glendalough by the road by 
which I made my first acquaintance with 
it, he would not have complained of its 
littleness. When one has walked to the top 
of Lugnaquilla, and thenacross theshoulder 
of Lugduff, and down into the glen of the 
two lakes, one is not in the mood to talk of 
“little mountains.” Lugnaquilla is close 
upon three thousand feet high, and Lug- 
duff is as rough with blocks of granite 
and ankle-wrenching pitfalls, concealed by 
heather, as a mountain-side can be. 

After a long day of such walking, and 
a grind down the dale-head, past the mine 
works which rather spoil it, I got, weary 
and hungry, to the inn on the upper 
lake. And now let me, as an old pedes- 
trian, give from sad experience a word 
of warning about supper when you come 
in rather overwrought. The less you 
eat and drink the better—a heavy meal 
is sure to bring indigestion and sleep- 
lessness. Beer, which would be useful 
if you were not over tired, is now almost 
poison. I find a cup of black tea seldom 
hinders sleep; but a little good lemonade, 
with a dash of red wine, is the best drink 
of all after a hot wearying day. 

Next morning I set off in a boat to St. 
Kevin’s bed. You must know that the 
saint who founded these seven churches, 
says tradition, and who died in 618, was a 
stubborn celibate; and, being very hand- 
some, had inspired a hopeless passion in a 
young lady whom legend calls Kathleen. 
To be safe from intrusion, he had fixed his 
bed in a cleft of the rock overhanging the 
lake. Kathleen found him out, however; 
but when the cruel saint saw her standing 
by his stony couch, instead of himself 
taking a header, as any chivalrous non- 
saint would have done, and swimming out 
of reach of temptation, he flung her in. 

Glendalough, thy dreary wave, 

Soon was gentle Kathleen’s grave. 
You know the verses—one of Moore’s 
melodies. It begins : 


By the lake, whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbles o’er— 





but it was not Kathleen’s death which 
frightened off the birds. They were 
banished through the prayers of the harsh 
ascetic. He found that, in the long 
summer days, the people who had gathered 
from all the country round to help him at 
his building didn’t get sleep enough. 
They didn’t lie down with the lamb, but 
went on working as long as there was a 
gleam of daylight; and they always got 
up with the lark—indeed, the larks made 
such a noise that it was impossible for 
them to sleep any longer.. Therefore, 
finding work hindered by the workmen 
falling ill, St. Kevin prayed against the 
larks ; and from that time till now lark has 
never risen in song over those waters. 

The grander scenery, and the more 
ruinous churches, are round the upper 
lake; the clay slate of which these 
churches are built must from the first 
have had a ruinous look. The better pre- 
served buildings are grouped about the 
“kitchen” and the round tower, not far 
from which is the Glendalough Hotel. 

Mere admiration for its scenery, how- 
ever, is surely not the impression which 
any part of Glendalough can leave on 
those who know its history. For ages 
it was the centre of a national religion. 
The Irish Church had never been much 
beloved by the popes; its customs were 
abnormal, its payment of Peter’s pence 
was irregular; St. Bernard calls the 
Irish “‘a beastly nation,” because of their 
religious shortcomings ; and the English 
Pope Nicholas Breakspear, claiming the 
sovereignty over all islands, because 
forsooth St. Peter was a fisherman, gave 
Ireland to Henry the Second, “that he 
might bring these lawless men within the 
pale of the Church.” The old missionary 
work of the Scotic saints, in days when 
Scotia major (Ireland) was the evangeliser 
of Switzerland and Austria, when St. Gall 
and Ingolstadt and Bobbio were full of 
Irish saints, preaching and teaching, carry- 
ing with them the Greek, of which some- 
how they had preserved a remnant, when 
it was wholly lost elsewhere in the West— 
all this was forgotten ; and Rome only re- 
membered that the Scotic Church had 
refused to be bound by Roman customs, 
and that Colman was almost able to 
persuade King Oswy to maintain the 
Scotic rule and reject the Roman innova- 
tions of Wilfrith. It is remarkable how 
religion in those days was a matter of 
race. The Danes declined to accept 
Christianity from the Irish among whom 
they settled; when they wanted a bishop 
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of their own for their city of Waterford, 
they got him consecrated not at Armagh 
but at Canterbury, so that he should owe 
no obedience to the Irish archbishop, but 
should look on the English primate as his 
head. This accounts for the two cathedrals 
in Dublin —St. Patrick’s for the natives, 
Christ Church for Danes and other 
foreigners, who were so numerous that a 
large part of the city is still called Ox- 
manstown (Ostman, Eastman, being the 
Dublin equivalent for Norseman). Hence 
in papal eyes war against the noncon- 
forming Irish partook of the nature of a 
crusade. English priests thought that 
killing a “ mere Irishman” was no murder ; 
and there is nothing in all history sadder 
than the appeal of the clergy and chiefs 
of Ireland to Pope John the Twenty- 
second against the Statutes of Kilkenny : 
“We, a Christian people, are treated worse 
than ever Paynim were treated.” Aijl 
these things have to be taken into 
account when we come to enquire why 
Ireland is as she is; and in Wicklow it 
is impossible to forget them, for (as I 
said) the whole mass of mountain was a 
stronghold of independence until James 
the First’s day, while at Glendalough 

urely Irish bishops, unconnected with 
Dablin, held their ground till well on in the 
fifteenth century. Well, if you know Ely, 
or Winchester, or Westminster, or Rouen, 
you won’t think much of the Glendalough 
ruins—many of them roofless walls, in 
seeking out which you stumble over stone- 
heaps, and sting yourself with the tall 
nettles. But to those who have eyes to 
see, these unadorned ruins, with their 
“Egyptian” door and window-panes, tell 
the tale of an early civilisation, when this 
lonely valley had, besides its seven churches, 
an abbey, and what in those days answered 
to the university of later times—a school 
where probably sons of Saxon kings and 
thanes (sent over, we know, in large 
numbers to be educated) were trained in 
the learning of the time. 

Simple as the decoration at Glendalough 
is, it is so unlike all non-Irish work that a 
whole school of antiquaries has insisted 
on its being pre-Christian, Cushite, or 
Babylonish. Don’t despise it, therefore, 
and don’t be content with seeing the 
“kitchens,” and the round tower, and the 
churches of the lower lake. Make your 
way up to Rhe-feart church, and try to find 
the stone on which is written : “ Here lies 
the body of King M‘Thuil, who died in 
Jesus in 1010.” The graveyard is still a 
burying-place for O’Tooles; and as you 








stand amid the scene of utter desolation, 
you will wonder at that Irish peculiarity 
which combines great reverence for places 
with a complete carelessness about keeping 
them neat. When people bring their dead 
a dozen miles by wild mountain paths 
to bury them in “the old ground,” one 
wonders why they never think of making 
this “old ground” look, if not trim and 
neat, at least something less of a wilder- 
ness. But no; this disregard of appear- 
ances is a legacy of the bad times when 
the Irish wholly lost heart and grew reck- 
less, and only by slow degrees can they be 
taught better. 

Above all, see the saint’s bed, abont 
which I have something more to tell you. 
One of the heroes of ’98 was Mike Dwyer, 
a shepherd of the glen of Imale, who, with 
a few other desperadoes, held out for some 
years after the rebellion was put down. 
At last a reward of five hundred pounds 
induced one of his men to turn traitor; 
but Dwyer noticed his desertion, and, sus- 
pecting its object, laid an ambush, shot 
him, and put to flight the soldiers whom 
he was guiding. After that his life became 
a desperate game of hide-and-seek. Once 
he was surprised in a cottage where he 
had been resting, and would have been 
killed or taken, but that one of his men 
stood in the doorway, and, at the sacrifice 
of his own life, kept six files of soldiers at 
bay till his chief had escaped through the 
roof. Another time, when the band was 
hard pressed, one of them, whom Dwyer 
loved much, broke down, and said he must 
be left behind. The chief hesitated; he 
would fain have tried to carry off the 
exhausted man and have shared his fate; 
but his follower was peremptory, and there 
was no time for arguing, for the soldiers 
were close behind. No sooner had the 
rest of the band got well out of sight than 
the pretended weakling rose up and set 
off across country, so that the soldiers 
mistook him for the man they were in 
search of. He led them up and down till 
he had given Dwyer time to put many 
miles of mountain between himself and the 
pursuers, and then quietly surrendered. 
Dwyer’s last feat was connected with 
St. Kevin’s bed. Finding he was com- 
promising his peasant friends by shelter- 
ing in their cabins, he took to sleeping in 
the bed; at last he was tracked to his 
lair by a party of soldiers, out of whose 
hands he escaped by plunging down and 
swimming, amid a discharge of musketry, 
to the opposite shore. It was not till the 
very end of 1809 that Dwyer surrendered 
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on terms—his life was to be spared, and 
his wife and family were to be transported 
along with him. 

I said that before coming down into 
Glendalough I had climbed Lugnaquilla; 
I remember in one of its coombes we 
sought out, compass in hand, and found 
the source of the Slaney. The river was 
oozing out of a cranny so sunless that 
primrose flowers, very pale indeed, lingered 
on into August. We had come through 
Glenmalure, where there is a fine waterfall 
in the garden of the little Drumgoff inn, 
and where the big police-station stands in 
scenery far finer than the surroundings of 
many a border castle. Next day we saw 
Lough Dan and, nearly two hundred feet 
above it, Lough Tay, wild and rocky, with 
a good waterfall and the picturesque woods 
of Luggala. In it are found yellow and 
silver trout, and the char which are said 
to be dying out of the Cumberland lakes. 
From Lough Dan we steered across by 
mountainous tracks till we struck the river 
Vartry, which we followed down through 
the “‘ Devil’s Glen,” two miles of rock wall 
as fine as anything in Derbyshire. 

Other things worth seeing are the 
copper mines on the Avoca; the grand 
woods of Castle Howard, just by “ the 
meeting of the waters ;” and Pool-a-phoca, 
a waterfall not far from upper Lough 
Bray, below which is one of those “ pot- 
holes” so common where there has been 
what is called “glacial action,” formed, 
they say, by the water driving round and 
round a bit of hard rock which has got 
imprisoned in a crevice. Of course the 

1 has a legend; Phoca is a water-spirit, 
ike the water-horse of the Highlands. He 
was supposed to lurk about the track 
across the mountains, and tempt the weary 
pedestrian to get on his back; he would 
then dart away, and plunge with him into 
the depths of the pool. Don’t forget 
that the river which goes sparkling and 
tumbling over the rocks at Pool-a-phoca 
is the same Liffey which at Essex Bridge 
is as dirty as dirty Father Thames once 
was. A greater contrast it is impossible to 
imagine, and the recollection will remind 
you that nowhere in the Wicklow country 
are you, so to speak, out of reach of Dublin, 
and that to have seen the capital without 
seeing something of this vast natural for- 
tress which so long kept it uneasy, is not 
to fulfil your duty as a sightseer. 

There is plenty more to see in these 
Wicklow Highlands; above all, there are 
the people, from whom (if you have the 
art of winning confidence) you are pretty 








sure to get some stories, not only about 
98 and the fighting in Glenmalure and 
the glen of Imale, but also about the more 
savage warfare in Queen Elizabeth’s day. 
Nay, perhaps someone up by Lough Dan 
may tell you how, in King John’s time, 
Conor, a young chief of the O’Byrnes, was 
captured while foraging close to Dublin, 
and was waiting his death in Talbot's 
castle of Belgard, when he was set free by 
Talbot’s daughter, who ran off with him, 
and was married to him, perhaps, at one 
of the Glendalough churches. 

The shores of Lough Dan were the head- 
quarters of the O’Byrnes; you will find 
some of the name still living there. I 
found one old woman who was not a little 
proud of Conor’s escape, and of the be- 
haviour of the young lady, whom she 
looked on as her ancestress. 

But old people die off, and the young 
care less for legends than did their fore- 
fathers. By-and-by Wicklow will be 
even as Cornwall, where you may search 
in vain for any of the stories which the 
books tell you were extant not long ago. 
All the more reason for going to Wicklow 
while there is yet something about it racy 
of the soil, and with the quaint flavour of 
Ireland as it was. 
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CHAPTER XIX. A QUIET TIME, 


Sir Witrrip Espaine was not a difficult 
patient, nor was his case a complicated 
one. With time, quiet, and good nursing, 
he would do well, Dr. Andrews had said, 
and the event justified his opinion. Bury 
House was, of course, transformed by the 
entirely novel circumstances, but, shocked 
as the old ladies were by the accident that 
had befallen Sir Wilfrid, and grieved at 
his suffering, they felt, with the customary 
concurrence of each in the sentiments of 
the other, that as such a calamity had 
been fated to take place, it was a singular 
softening of it that it should have enabled 
them to afford him proof of their friend- 
ship. As their patient began to mend, 
the old ladies began rather to enjoy the 
state of affairs in the house than other- 
wise; and when he reached the stage 
at which suggestions for little meals and 
admirably-prepared surprises for the very 
promising appetite of the convalescent were 
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admissible, they devoted themselves to the 
consideration of all things which might 
possibly be eaten or drunk under the cir- 
cumstances with surprising constancy and 
discrimination. There had never been 
anything like it known at Bury House 
since John fell off the topmost branch of 
an apple-tree in the orchard, which he 
had climbed with felonious purposes, and 
broke his arm, one memorable holiday- 
time many years before. John, too, had 
been carried into the “end room,” then 
the schoolroom, and the old ladies found 
a serene satisfaction in the general re- 
semblance between the present situation 
and that interesting event. 

It must be admitted that Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile was not ill off for a gentleman 
with a couple of broken bones, and a head 
more contused outside and confused inside 
than was pleasant. He was the object of 
devoted and intelligent care, and when 
convalescence came to him, it. came with 
companionship in which he found a charm, 
increasing day by day. Dunstan seemed 
much more impatient of Esdaile’s illness 
than was Esdaile himself; and when he 
lamented over the waste of time, there 
being lots to do, and everything being 
made very pleasant for the new owner o 
Bevis, his friend exhibited a good deal of 
unexpected fortitude and philosophy. He 
should be all right, he would say, in time 
for the hunting; and as for Dunstan’s 
refusing invitations to the places in the 
county because he must get over to see 
him at least every other day, Sir Wilfrid 
would not listen to it; he should only be 
made uncomfortable by anything of the 
kind. During the first few days after 
Esdaile’s accident Dunstan was constantly 
at Bury House; he would ride over from 
Bevis in the morning, and remain until 
evening ; and he, too, made a most favour- 
able impression on the Misses Sandilands. 

‘‘T am sure,” said Miss Susan to Janet 
Monroe, after Captain Dunstan had left the 
house on the third day, “Iam sure we are 
peculiarly fortunate in our acquaintances 
among young men; and they have such an 
ill name nowadays, I am told, for every 
sort of bad conduct and bad manners. It 
may be so, and if it is, I’m very sorry for 
it, especially as they must all have mothers, 
or aunts, or sisters; at all events, some 
women relatives to care about them, and 
be made miserable accordingly; but as for 
those we care about, I can only say I don’t 
believe there are three finer or better young 
men anywhere. You are not acquainted 


with our John, my dear Janet, and more’s 
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the pity; only that it will be a great 
pleasure to come for you both when you 
and he meet. But there are Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile and Captain Dunstan: could any 
two young men in the world be more what 
they ought to be than they are? Iam 
agreeably surprised to find Captain Dunstan 
so very nice, which shows how very wrong 
it is to form a rash judgment of anyone; 
for I had quite another idea of him.” 

** Indeed !” 

“ Yes, indeed. You see, my dear Janet, 
when one comes to my age, and has known 
so much of the world, and seen such varie- 
ties of character as one must see, I assure 
you, in many years of school-keeping, it is 
wonderful how quick one is at observing 
indications; and in this case of Captain 
Danstan I observed two. One was that Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile had very little to say about 
his friend ; and as he, in a manner, belongs 
to the neighbourhood here, it would have 
been only natural for Sir Wilfrid to have 
said a good deal; and the other was that 
you had nothing at all to say about him.” 

Miss Susan paused; but as Janet made 
no remark, she resumed the even flow of 
her speech : 

“The odd circumstances about Bevis 


f | may have given us a little prejudice; but 


the fact is, we did think Captain Dunstan 

might not be an estimable person, and that 

therefore you, out of very proper regard 

- poor Mrs. Drummond, did not speak of 
im.” 

“‘T am very sorry indeed to have given 
you such an impression,” said Janet 
hastily, “and very glad that Captain 
Dunstan has removed it.” 

“ He has indeed,” said Miss Susan, with 
almost solemn emphasis. “ He is an ex- 
emplary young man; and it is much to 
be regretted that poor Mrs. Drummond had 
not the comfort of his society at Bevis. Just 
look at his devoted attention to Sir Wilfrid, 
and his nice respectful ways with us.” 

Julia Carmichael liked Captain Dunstan 
less than did the others; but the cause of 
this difference may have been that she 
observed him not only as himself, but also 
as, in some sort, the rival of Robert Thorn- 
ton. Doubtless she would not have put it 
in those words to herself, for, after all, 
Robert Thornton had won her beautiful 
cousin, while Edward Dunstan had lost 
her ; but when Dunstan was in her pre- 
sence Julia was constantly comparing the 
two, and always to the advantage of Laura’s 
husband. The easy grace, the slightly 
sentimental air, the slim form and refined 
features of Edward Dunstan, were not 
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without attraction for Julia ; but she would 
not admit that even in looks the man whom 
her cousin had loved was the superior of the 
man whom she had married. 

Julia had done her share of good offices 
for the patient with good will and clever- 
ness ; she was naturally handy, and quick 
of perception, and so possessed of two of 
the qualities requisite for the efficient 
tending of the sick; and the bands of 
friendship between herself and her lover's 
friend were drawn closer. Julia came 
to understand Sir Wilfrid Esdaile very 
thoroughly during that time at Bury House, 
and with her strong regard there mingled, 
after a while, a great deal of pity. Why? 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile’s lot was surely a 
bright one, as brightness is allotted in this 
world, even though he had just at pre- 
sent a couple of bones undergoing repair, 
and was excluded from the customary 
autumnal pursuits of the British patri- 
cian. Day by day the liking between 
these two grew, while Dunstan never 
became more interesting to Julia, or more 
intimate with her, than during the first few 
hours, when strangeness was overthrown 
by the emergencies of the circumstances ; 
and the pity, which had been of very swift 
growth in Julia’s heart, increased also. 

The order of the days—chill now, and 
shortening towards the long evenings of 
the doleful English winter—when Sir 
Wilfrid had recovered sufficiently to admit 
of their being ordered, was this: in the 
mornings Dunstan came, or some other 
visitor from without; after luncheon the 
two girls sat with the patient, Julia some- 
times reading aloud, while Janet drew, 
and Sir Wilfrid lay on a couch in the 
window fronting the twin elms, which 
were daily growing bare and gaunt. Janet 
had drawn the group of ragged trees 
with the rookery in their branches with 
great fidelity; and, Sir Wilfrid having 
admired the production with zeal, which, 
if not according to knowledge, was sincere 
and gratifying, she was now engaged in 
copying it for him. Those were pleasant 
hours; for the patient was suffering no 
longer, and each of them marked a step 
towards health—hours which the three 
who shared them were destined, for far 
different reasons, never to forget, although 
there is little to tell of the manner of their 
falling like drops into the ocean of time. 

“ Janet would not be a bad subject for 
a picture herself, as she sits at her draw- 
ing-board,” wrote Julia to John Sandi- 
lands, in the joyful letter which was to 
tell him that Sir Wilfrid was almost all 





‘The quiet intentness of 
her expression, and the steady grace of her 
attitude are very striking. If she could 
take her own likeness, | think I know 
someone who would give a great price 
for it; but she does not know anything 


right again. 


about that. How much you would admire 
her; though, as she is absolutely unlike 
me, I am bound to believe you would 
not fall in love with her. How much 
her perfect unworldliness would please 
you! And combined with that, her readi- 
ness and usefulness are so remarkable. 
She took command of us all, when Sir 
Wilfrid was hurt, on the instant, and 
everything went right; no one would ever 
think of questioning her judgment in 
things practical, but all her ideas and 
motives are quite different from the ideas 
and motives one is used to. Janet never 
sees a halfway in anything; you would 
have to know her, to be present at our 
talks here, and see her when Sir Wilfrid 
and I discuss the people and places and 
the world’s ways with which he and I are 
familiar, and of which she knows nothing 
at all, to hear her questions, and her re- 
marks. Everything according to Janet 
must be either right or wrong, true or 
false, lofty or low; no expediency, no 
compromise, no deference to public opinion 
has any chance of her approval, or indeed 
her comprehension. Sir Wilfrid and I 
steal many amused, and, it must be con- 
fessed, guilty looks at each other, when 
she, bending over her drawing, with intent 
eyes, and her cheek just tinged with 
the colour which only comes when she 
grows earnest, gives utterance to some 
sentiment or opinion which would pro- 
duce a small revolution in society, as if 
nothing could possibly be more self- 
evident, and the guidance of iife accord- 
ing to such sentiments and opinions were 
not for a moment to be questioned. You 
are not to suppose that she is dogmatic, 
or combative, or self-righteous, or aggres- 
sive, or in any way unamiable; I never 
knew a sweeter human being; but she is 
more all-of-a-piece than anybody else, and 
I don’t think, with all her cleverness, 
Janet ever could be made into a woman of 
the world, even of the best kind, the wise 
and well-conducted kind, whom, goodness 
knows, the world wants badly. She is, 
for instance, tremendously puzzled by my 
conduct, and the people at Hunsford. 
She does not like to condemn me, but she 
thinks it wrong that I have not told my 
uncle and Lady Rosa about our engage- 
ment; I cannot make her understand the 
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position, because she could not realise the 
weakness of my uncle’s character, the 
strength of her ladyship’s temper, and 
the expediency of making things com- 
fortable for the colonel so long as I can do 
so. I can see that she gives it up, puts 
the matter into the background of her 
mind, and I have to leave it so. In her 
way she is enthusiastic, full of zeal for 
human rights, and the great causes which 
I do not now understand, and could never 
get myself up to caring for. Of course I 
am very sorry for the poor, and I should 
like to have a great deal more money to 
give away than I have got, and I hope, 
wherever I might be, I should try to be 
kind to people; but Janet’s are entirely 
different notions: she speaks of the poor 
as part-owners of all that is possessed by 
the rich, and excludes any idea either of 
goodness or choice on the part of the 
latter in dealing with them. You_should 
have seen Sir Wilfrid’s look at me when 
she spoke of the tithe of all we possess 
being the “inheritance” of the poor, and 
you should have seen her look at him on his 
observing that the poor were mostly kept 
out of their inheritance, as she said—‘ No 
precept is plainer in the law whereby we 
must all be judged. Do people in the world 
think then that there is the right to take 
and to leave among those precepts?” It 
is a pity Sir Wilfrid Esdaile is not a landed 
proprietor; if he were, I fancy the poor 
in his neighbourhood would profit by his 
temporary imprisonment at Bury House. 
Janet has seen little, nothing indeed, of 
the world, but she has read a great deal, 
and she is eagerly interested in places and 
people of the most outlandish kind: I 
was rather maliciously amused, remember- 
ing how little of plantation life you had 
induced Sir Wilfrid to examine, to observe 
his ingenious devices to wriggle out of the 
subject in conversation with Janet. He 
was ready enough to tell, and she and I 
were both delighted to hear, all about 
the scenery of Ceylon, about the 
forests, the flowers, the animals, and the 
precious stones (she admires my ring 
excessively) ; but she wanted to know all 
about the native population, and em- 
barrassed him frightfully by assuming 
that he was familiar with the Coolie labour 
question; because it must be the duty of 
all holders of property to understand 
every matter in which those whom they 
employ are concerned! It was fine to 
hear Sir Wilfrid excusing his own ignor- 
ance on the score of your knowledge; it 
is frequently fine (and you may be sure I 








appreciate it) to hear him refer to you as 
an emporium of wisdom, and a faultless 
standard of behaviour. If one could only 
be both learned and virtuous by proxy, 
this might do, but as Janet would be the 
last person in the world to accept either 
the whipping-boy or his converse, she 
listens gravely, but unconvinced, and in 
a very sweet simple manner, by her 
single-mindedness, and her extraordi 
thoroughness, she is inspiring Sir Wilfrid 
with a loftier, but also more troublesome, 
ideal of his place and meaning in the world 
than he has previously had. Whether it 
will last is another matter; under certain 
circumstances I should say it would, but 
—however, not even to you have I a right 
to say what is in my mind just now. 

* Captain Dunstan is here constantly; 
and the more I see of him the more I am 
convinced that there never was a more 
perverse turn of fate than that which hin- 
dered Laura’s marriage with him. Never 
were two people ‘so justly formed to meet 
by nature’ as they; unless indeed it might 
be Robert Thornton and Janet Monroe. 
Captain Dunstan and I do not get on very 
well together; I suppose he does not like 
me because I am Laura’s cousin, and sus- 
pects, though I have never given him the 
faintest indication that such is the case, 
that I am acquainted with circumstances 
hurtfal to his self-love —of which he 
possesses a large share—and I suppose I 
don’t like him because he is so very dif- 
ferent from the man I love, and also from 
the two men whom I like best— Laura’s 
husband, and Sir Wilfrid Esdaile. I must 
say, dearest John, I look upon the good 
luck which gave me to you as the excep- 
tion proving the rule that the right 
people do not meet in this world. Oap- 
tain Dunstan is extremely polite to me, 
but he never has anything to say if I 
happen to be alone when he comes in, 
and he looked unmistakably pleased when 
he heard that I am to leave Bury House 
on next Saturday. He will be easier in 
his mind, he thinks, when the constant 
reminder is out of his sight; but it will 
make no real difference. When I said 
there never were two people so much alike 
as Laura and Captain Dunstan, I ought to 
have excepted one very material point— 
constancy of feeling. I believe he is as 
much in love with her as ever he was, and 
that he is often unable to care about his 
new possessions because Laura is not one 
of them; and I am equally sure that 
Laura—also in the midst of novelty, and 
however she may have felt at the time when 
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she threw him over—never troubles her 
pretty head about him now. She writes 


yet, and says if she should become tired of 
it, her husband will winter at Naples, or 
Rome, or anywhere she likes. These people 
—Laura and Captain Dunstan and their 
kind, I mean—amuse me with their careful 
provision against ennui. What a good 
thing it is that neither of us is disposed to 
the mood, and that we shall never be rich 
or idle enough to grow it in ourselves ! 
“T have formed another young-lady 
friendship. The object is Miss Ainslie, 
the daughter of an Indian civilian, whom 
you have heard of, Sir Wilfrid tells me, 
at Ceylon. Her father knew my uncle 
very well, in India, years ago, and she 
has been here several times, with Mrs. 
Cathcart, since Sir Wilfrid’s accident. 
She is an odd girl, but I like her very 
much; and if Captain Dunstan would but 
console himself with her, it would be a 
very pleasant arrangement for the neigh- 
bourhood, which, it is quite plain, will 
not long endure bachelorhood at Bevis 
with equanimity. I am like Miss Austen’s 
Emma, only that I don’t want to have 
any active part in the match-making 
which occupies my thoughts. I am not 
sure that I could refrain if I got the 
chance in one instance; but that is the 
topic I have forsworn for the present.” 
The quiet days, which were to be so 
memorable, were drawing to a close. The 
readings, the talks, the evenings when 
Janet played the music that she loved and 
understood, and that one at least of the 
others was learning from her to love and 
understand, would soon be over. Dunstan 
was full of anticipation of Sir Wilfrid’s 
return to Bevis very shortly, and of the 
pleasant doings that would ensue. He 
had never carried out his intention of 
making any formal explanation or apology 
to Miss Munroe, in the matter of his 
seeming neglect of her ; the circumstances 
of their meeting had superseded all that. 
It was not until many days had elapsed 
after Sir Wilfrid’s accident, and when 
Danstan’s had become quite a familiar 
presence at Bury House, that he asked 
Miss Monroe whether she could explain 
the meaning of the message with which 








she had entrusted Mrs. Manners for him. 
“The parcel was sealed with Mrs. | 





Drummond’s seal,” said Dunstan, “ and it 
contained nothing but a small key. Can 


in capital spirits, is not tired of the yacht | you tell me anything about it? ” 


“ T cannot,” was the disappointing reply 
of Miss Monroe. “I found the little packet 
in the writing-desk which Mrs. Drammond 
always used, and which she gave to me. 
There was a slip of paper wrapped round 
the packet with my name upon it, the en- 
closure was addressed, as you saw, to you.” 

“This is the key,” said Dunstan, putting 
it into Janet’s hand, “can you tell me to 
what it belongs? I have tried several 
drawers and boxes, but it fits none of 
them ; and indeed there are keys for all 
the things of the kind in the house.” 

Janet examined the key and returned it 
to him. 

“No,” she said. “I have never seen 
that key, and I do not know anything 
which it would be likely to fit.” 

“Miss Monroe,” said Dunstan, hesi- 
tatingly, but not awkwardly, “I am sure 
you were in Mrs. Drummond’s confidence 
sufficiently to know that I was not in her 
confidence at all. It distresses me very 
much to feel that there must have been 
something in her mind which she wished 
me to know, that there is some wish or 
intention of hers unfulfilled—and that such 
is the case is evident from this.” He put 
back the key into his waistcoat-pocket. 
“T shall endeavour in every possible way 
to discover what it is, and to the best of 
my ability any wish of hers shall be carried 
out. Will you help me, Miss Monroe ? 
Will you ransack your memory, and look 
over papers, and in every way try to enable 
me to do the only thing in my power to 
honour the memory of Mrs. Drummond ?P” 

Janet did not answer immediately, and 
he said again : 

“Will you promise me this, Miss 
Monroe, for the sake of your old friend ? ” 

Then she said, slowly and with down- 
cast eyes: 

“T will.” 
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